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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


GoMeE important measures have made progress. Mr. Cleveland 

has signed the Nicaragua Canal charter, and several practical 
questions must soon come to an issue: Whether the new (Meno- 
cal) company will have the active support of the new Adminis- 
tration; whether it can secure the foreign capital necessary for 
the canal construction ; whether the Blackman Company will be 
able to maintain its claims that the old concessions of 1848 are 
still valid; whether the English Government will consent to the 
supplanting of the Blackman claims; and, finally, what interna- 
tional situations, affecting the United States, Nicaragua, and 
Great Britain, will follow. It looks at present as though the 
Blackman and Menocal interests ought to compromise their ad- 
verse claims, and consolidate their efforts. The news from Paris 
and Panama shows more and more the terribly complete collapse 
of the De Lesseps work, and now is the golden moment undoubt- 
edly for the United States to secure the cut at Nicaragua. 





NEXT in progress are the bills to admit the new States and to 
refund the Direct Tax. Both have passed finally (Wednesday), 
the reports of the Conference committees being agreed to in both 
Houses, and have gone to the President. The States bill provides 
measures for the admission of North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington, by which they may get their constitutions 
formed and adopted, and their State officers and Legislatures and 
U. S. Senators and Representatives all elected by the beginning of 
December next, so that the latter may take their seats at the open- 
ing of the regular session of Congress. New Mexico is not in the 
bill, enough Democrats having joined the Republicans in the 
House to strike it out. There is too much Spanish language and 
too few American public schools in that Territory, yet, to make 
its admission now desirable. 

Whether Mr. Cleveland will sign this bill is not esteemed en- 
tirely certain, yet it is the next thing to incredible that he will 
not. He might now,—the session being within ten days of its 
close,—let it die without signature or veto, and this is very likely 
to be his course on the Tax Refund measure. But the defeat of 
the New States bill would be an affront to the American people. 
They have made up their minds heartily in favor of the admission 
now of these fully ready Territories, and would have little 
patience with a President who did not join in perfecting an act at 
once so just and so patriotic. 





THE prospect of an extra session has been little discussed, for 
a few days, because the matter hangs on these questions. If Mr. 
Cleveland vetoes or pockets the Direct Tax bill, and the Free 
Trade element in the House succeeds in preventing all legislation 
to reduce the revenue, an extra session would seem unavoidable. 
And if, besides, he were to veto or pocket the New States bill, 
there could be no doubt of its necessity. But if he signs the lat- 
ter,—as he doubtless will,—and if the Cowles bill, removing the 
tobacco tax, passes, and he also signs that, then the extra session 
is improbable. The Surplus would be much, though not suffi- 
ciently, reduced, by removing the tobacco tax and the new 
States would be provided for. As for the assurance of a Republi- 
can majority to organize the House it would be increased by wait- 
ing for December, when four additional Representatives holding 
that party faith will probably appear for admission from the new 
States, 





GENERAL HARRISON is yet in Indianapolis, but will leave in 
a day or so, (Monday next has been the announced time), for 
Washington. Beyond the designation of Mr. Blaine for the State 





Department, nothing else seems absolutely certain concerning the 
Cabinet, yet there is a consensus of opinion among the newspaper 
correspondents that Mr. Windom, ex-Governor Rusk, and Mr. 
Wanamaker are to be respectively in the Treasury, War, and 
Post-Office departments, and that the new Department of Agricul- 
ture is available for Mr. Warner Miller if he chooses. The other 
three places, assigned at the beginning of the week to Mr. Noble 
of Missouri, (Interior); Mr. Miller of Indiana,—General Harrison’s 
law partner,—(Attorney-General); and Mr. Thomas of Illinois, 
(Navy); are not at this writing regarded as certain. 

It must be admitted that General Harrison has not shown so 
strong a hand in his Cabinet work as had been hoped for. The 
public impression, at this point, is unfavorable to his success. Mr. 
Blaine’s appointment is offensive of course to his numerous ene- 
mies, and Mr. Platt’s non-appointment has caused him, according 
to a significant newspaper report, to re-whet the knife he used on 
poor Mr. Folger, and—through him—on Mr. Arthur. That 
Warner Miller would accept the Agriculture port-folio is not be- 
lieved. Mr. Windom, credited to Minnesota, is scarcely owned in 
that State, having almost dropped out of affairs there. And Mr. 
Wanamaker, having had no political status such as would have 
suggested his appointment to the Cabinet, is regarded as simply 
the representative of Colonel Quay, whose manipulation of Penn- 
sylvania politics is fast going to seed,as Mr. Cameron’s did in 1882. 

Altogether, it cannot be said that the Cabinet outlook is en- 
couraging to Republicans. And naturally their opponents are 
smiling. Ten days’ time, however, may change the situation. 





Mr. BAYARD has felt impelled to publicly justify his course 
in the State Department. In an interview given to his friendly 
newspaper, the Sun, of Baltimore, he reviews the situation and 
elucidates his policy. He deprecates any appeal to the War spirit 
in the Samoan matter. So do we all. But who is most respons- 
ible for its being roused? There would have been hardly a ripple 
of feeling about Samoa, if the American people had been sure 
that their interests and their honor were safe in the hands of the 
Department of State. It was the spectacle of American diplo- 
macy conducted without grit which awakened the public dis- 
pleasure. And as the subsequent conduct of Germany showed, 
the one thing needed to stop outrages in Samoa was a reasonable 
show of firmness on our part. Weak governments drift into war 
more easily than do strong ones, and easiest of all is it for the weak 
government of a strong and self-respecting nation to do so. Such 
a government is almost sure to court the ill-treatment which the 
nation itself will not endure. 

Mr. Bayard is quite right in pointing to an international 
agreement for the neutralization of Samoa as the right solution of 
the difficulties. But does he suppose that those who criticise his 
course propose anything else? He argues as though it were pro- 
posed by his critics to erect an American protectorate over the 
islands, which would involve us in great responsibility and con- 
stant outlay. So far as we have seen, nobody objects to estab- 
lishing just such a tripartite agreement of neutralization as the 
Washington Conference of 1886 was intended to establish. But if 
Germany will not do her share in the arrangement, then a bipart- 
ite agreement with the United Kingdom would be ample security, 
and would interpose such a barrier as Prince Bismarck would 
hesitate to cross. 





BuT we must protest against Mr. Bayard’s using the Panama 
canal as an illustration of the necessity for such a compact of 
neutralization as he suggests for Samoa. The cases are not par- 
allel. We have no such immediate and vital national interest in 
Samoa as would warrant our taking it under our protection. But 
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_we have so great a direct interest in any canal to connect the two 


oceans that it would warrant almost any outlay needed to main- 
tain our control of it. In case of war, it would form a part of our 
coast-line, because it might be used by naval expeditions to attack 
our Pacific ports. 

As for the parallel furnished by the neutralization of the Suez 
canal, it is to be remembered that that has not been tested as yet 
by the strain of a great war. And it is notable that the power 
chiefly interested in the neutralization of that canal has managed 
to seize the country through whose territory it passes, and de- 
clines to fix any date for her withdrawal. 





Mr. CLEVELAND, also, as we learn from a published inter- 
view, retires from office with a good conscience and the firm be- 
lief that he has served his country eminently and well. In one 
respect he has: we never have had a harder worked President. 
He probably has saved the nation the salary of two clerks, who 
otherwise would have been needed to do the drudgery to which 
he subjected himself. He has carried the habits of a laborious and 
not brilliant lawyer into the White House, and this has given 
character to all his public documents. It explains his heavily 
worded and long drawn out messages, and his tense interest in 
such small matters as bills to pension soldiers’ widows and the like. 

But the President seems much more anxious to vindicate him- 
self to the Democratic party than to the country at large. He ex- 
presses great hopes of its future, if it go forward on the lines he 
has marked out for it. And he is grieved that his loyalty to the 
principles of reform has alienated the affections of some of his 
party friends; but he really could not help it. His sense of his 
duty to his country compelled him to take that course. 

All of which is very grotesque. Has not Mr. Cleveland emp- 
tied all the offices that were worth taking away from the Repub- 
licans? If not, where are those which he has left? His pledge 
to Mr. Curtis that only “ offensive partisans ’’ should be dismissed 
from places not directly political in their character was completely 
disregarded, as everybody knows. 

Mr. Cleveland goes to practice law in New York after his 
term has expired. President Eliot of Harvard speaks of him as 
likely to be the next candidate of his party for the presidency. 
But President Eliot is completely mistaken. The Democrats have 
no such idea. They now see that Mr. Cleveland steered the ship 
straight upon the rocks against which Mr. Tilden warned the 
party. Neither Mr. Cleveland nor Free Trade will be inscribed 
on the Democratic banner in 1892. 





Mr. Mitts doubtless thinks he has made a point by protest- 
ing against the Senate’s revenue bill as a violation of the Consti- 
tution. A year ago he and his friends were ready to denounce 
the Republicans for doing nothing but obstruct legislation. The 
St. Louis platform contains an indictment of both the Senate and 
the Republicans of the House for doing nothing but “ resisting 
the reformation of the tax laws.” Now a new indictment is re- 
quired: the Senate is attacked for taking any step in accordance 
with its own principles. 

The Texan statesman is rather belated in his objection. The 
law he is trying to “reform ” was adopted in 1883, when he was 
a member of the House. It was originated by the Senate to a 
far greater extent than has been the Senate bill now under discus- 
sion. In 1883 the House was wasting its time over an effort to 
prepare a Tariff bill to which both wings of the Democracy could 
assent. While thus employed it passed and sent to the Senate a 
bill to make an alteration of the Revenue laws in a single and un- 
important particular. This bill the Senate at once converted into 
a measure for a general revision of the Tariff, and sent it back to 
the House. It was accepted as a substitute for all the proposals 
before the House, and was adopted with some amendments to 
which the Senate agreed. Yet neither Mr. Mills nor any other 
guardian of the Constitution raised his voice in formal protest 
against this usurpation of the powers of the House by the Senate. 





The Constitution, while it forbids the Senate to “ originate 
revenue bills,” ¢. e., to take up the question of altering the revenue 
laws unless the House sees the need of alteration, does give the 
Senate the same power to amend these as other bills. Now any 
amendment is in order which is germane to the proper object of 
the bill. And this certainly applies to all the alterations the Sen- 
ate has made, however widely these may diverge from Mr. Mills’s 
ideas of Tariff reform. 





THE Democrats of the House evidently are crystallizing into 
two factions on the Tariff question. Mr. Randall voted against 
the reference of Mr. Cowles’s bill to his Committee on Appropria- 
tions. But he now has made up his mind to make a fight for its 
passage. Its chances would have been much better if he had 
come to this conclusion at an earlier date. But he wanted to see 
what the Committee of Ways and Means would do, perhaps in the 
hope that the election would be found to have taught them some- 
thing. If so, his hopes have been disappointed. Besides the ad- 
verse report on the Senate bill, that Committee has presented 
two alternatives to it, neither of which the Senate would enter- 
tion for one moment. Each of the two is supported by four of the 
Democrats of the Committee ; and their differences are not worth 
consideration. They both are the Mills bill with certain altera- 
tives. Besides these there is a third bill from the Committee on 
Appropriations which repeals the tax on home-grown tobacco, but 
retains it on segars. 

The object of these moves is to prevent legislation by getting 
other bills ahead of the Cowles bill for the entire repeal of the tax 
on American tobacco. Thatis the only one of the series which the 
Senate would pass, and it would reduce the estimated surplus of 
the next fiscal year from $53,900,000 to $23,000,000. But its pas- 
sage is not to be allowed, and if it had been possible to do so, the 
power of the caucus would have been employed to suppress it. 
But now at last Mr. Randall’s friends decline to enter the caucus, 
so that the call for its meeting has been withdrawn. All this 
means that the White House has lost its grip. There are no more 
Allentowns for the Sowdens, and the weak-kneed Protectionists 
who represent constituencies in the Southern States have begun to 
own their souls again. 





SIXTEEN days before the close of the session, the House al- 
lowed a vote upon the contest of Mr. Smalls for the seat to which 
he was elected against Mr. Elliott who has filled it since this Con- 
gress assembled. Although the case was so clear that even Dem- 
ocratic newspapers in South Carolina denounced the theft of the 
seat, yet every Democrat present with but two exceptions voted 
to keep Mr. Elliott in. It was noted on the other hand, that ten 
Republicans, three of them from Virginia and four from Pennsyl- 
vania, (one of whom, however, was sick), were absent and not 
paired, while only two Democrats were so. 

In this case the defense for Mr. Elliott consisted in ‘ abusing 
plaintiff’s attorney.” In the absence of any valid excuse for dis- 
franchising the black man in national as well as in State and local 
politics, it was said that in various ways black men had been re- 
fused equality in the North. The case most strongly urged was a 
public meeting held to protest against coéducation of the races in 
a Democratic town of Ohio. Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, closed 
the case for the contestant in a very able speech. Among other 
things he said: 

“It was no answer to say that because a group of men here and there 
in the North manifested an unworthy race prejudice that men in the South 
had the right to deprive the black man of the rights granted to him by the 
constitution. The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Crisp) has spoken of the 
election in the seventh district as a free, fair,and honest one. This re- 
minded him of the story of the English gentleman crossing the plains who 
got off the stage at one of the way stations, and, going up to the bar, said 
that he would like a breakfast—poached eggs, steak, and coffee. The bar- 


keeper looked at him across the bar, drew his revolver and covered him, 


and said, ‘ You will eat hash.’ He had no doubt that in the view of the 
bar-keeper the gentleman had a full, fair, and honest breakfast. . . The 
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North had been too careless, too tolerant, too easy-going; and this de- 
bauchery of the election, this striking at the fundamental right, was creep- 
ing in and getting dangerous. The people of the North who for the last 
ten years had passed it by unheeded had come within the last six months 
to take an entirely new and just view of the subject. It was the determin- 
ation of the Republican party and of the North to secure free elections.” 

In the Senate the same question had been raised by a report 
‘denouncing the outrages perpetrated in Washington county, Texas, 
and the evidence of political terrorism and personal outrage was 
met in much the same way as in the House by one of the Texas 
Senators, who exhausted the vocabulary of abuse in characterizing 
the witnesses who had appeared before the Senate committee. 
Senator Coke gave the country a very good illustration of the 
temper of Texas politics by his speech. The Senate has resolved 
to move in the direction Mr. Lodge indicated, when he asked 
the Southern representatives to codperate with the Republicans 
“in making an election law, which shall give that guarantee to 
every man that when votes are counted they are counted as they 
are cast, and that the poorest and humblest man has the right 
on which our institutions rest,—the right of a free ballot and a 
fair count.” 





JUDGE EDGERTON, whom Mr. Cleveland attempted to remove 
from the Civil Service Commission, in order to make a place for 
Mr. Thompson, has written a very sharp, and doubtless very of- 
fensive, letter to the President, and has published it in the news- 
papers. Apart from its criticism of Mr. Cleveland’s course in de- 
ferring to the Mugwumps, (but where did he?) and its insistence 
that he has steered the Democratic ship to ruin, the only point of 
interest in the letter is its denial that the writer has not per- 
formed his Civil Service work in good faith. He declares that he 
“consistently and inconsistently,’”—whatever that may mean,— 
maintained the law, and that his only halt on that line was when 
it was sought to give it to “a Mugwump interpretation.” 

So much insincerity has surrounded the whole Civil Service 
procedure, in the last four years, that Mr. Edgerton’s letter has 
some real value as helping to make the facts plain. As we have 
before said, the whole business needs a fresh start. It cannot 
thrive at the hands either of its enemies or of shallow and unprac- 
tical advocates. 





THE memorial and resolutions adopted by the recent import- 
ant meeting at Washington of the American Shipping and Indus- 
trial League, in relation to our ocean shipping, were presented to 
General Harrison, on Friday, by a committee of which Mr. An- 
drew Wheeler, of this city, was chairman. The subject is one of 
the highest importance, and the Fifty-first Congress it is to be 
hoped will deal with it fitly. It is the confidence that this will 
be done which has given fresh spirit to the interest of ship-build- 
ing, and encouraged the consideration of important new enter- 
prises both by builders and ship-owners. 

We are surprised to find The Independent, which’ stands by 
the Protectionist policy generally, talking for ‘“‘ Free Ships.” It 
says: ‘‘A man may buy a watch abroad or a coat or a piano; and 
if he is robbed of his property the United States will take an in- 
terest in seeing that he has justice; but if he buys a ship, that is 
outlawed, he can get no protection. and so we buy none, 
and have no foreign commerce.” Protectionists are quite agreed 
to put ships on just the same footing as other products of foreign 
labor. Lay a duty on their coming into the country which will 
equalize the cost of their purchase abroad and that of their pro- 
duction at home, and they may be admitted to our registration. 
But if that be impossible, then why should we refuse to our ship- 
builders the one remnant left of the Protection which was ac- 
corded to this interest by the old navigation laws? At any rate, 
before we repeal that part of the law, let us make it worth while 
to build ships in America either by discriminating duties on goods 
imported in foreign bottoms, or some other way. But is our con- 
temporary careful in saying that “we have no foreign commerce” 
when it only means “ no foreign carrying trade?” And is it accu- 








rate in speaking of ships as outlawed, when they still remain un- 
der the flag under which they were built? Or in saying that “we 
buy none,” when we already own two or more steamship lines, 
bought of foreign owners, which now sail under foreign flags, to 
say nothing of a number of single vessels? 





THE white people of eastern North Carolina are much exer- 
cised over a threatened exodus of the freedmen, who resent their 
treatment, political and social. So much of the old slave-driving 
spirit survives that the planters are organizing to prevent emigra- 
tion. They actually call upon the State authorities to forbid 
black laborers to leave the State, and they further threaten to 
lynch any emigration agent who is found “ prowling”’ about their 
neighborhood! We presume these gentlemen will have to make 
up their mind in the end that the Fifteenth Amendment is in force 
even in North Carolina, and that the way to retain the freedmen 
is to treat them as well as they are treated in other States,—in the 
northern half of Virginia, for instance. Their indignation is val- 
uable, however, as a reply to the frequently heard accusation that 
free negroes “ will not work.” 





CANADA’s politics continue to show signs of unrest. Whether 
the immediate topic of discussion be the fisheries, imperial feder- 
ation, commercial union, unrestricted reciprocity, annexation, in- 
dependence, or what not, the real question is the same,—the as- 
sumption of a changed relation toward the United States. In the 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, Monday, Sir Richard Cartright, 
upon whom the leadership of the Liberal Opposition has fallen, 
since Mr. Blake has betaken himself to the law, and who shows 
a vigor which probably gives Sir John Macdonald some un- 
easiness, brought on a discussion by a resolution to the effect that 
it has become a matter of extreme importance to the well-being 
of Canada that she should have the right to negotitate commercial 
treaties with foreign states. The debate included but three 
speeches, Sir Richard led off, and was followed by Mr. Foster, 
the Finance Minister, who was rejoined to by Mr. Davies, a Lib- 
eral from Prince Edward’s Island. At this point, when it was 
supposed the debate was just fairly begun, a score of speakers be- 
ing prepared to follow, the Government leaders cut it off by call- 
ing for the question, and the resolution was voted down, 94 to 66. 
The move was unexpected, and is generally spoken of in the Ca- 
nadian papers as a ‘ruse’ of Sir John’s. The fact is that he saw 
that a protracted debate, and thorough ventilation of all the facts, 
at this time, was sure to be an advantage to the party of progress. 
Mr. Foster denounced Sir Richard’s speech as “a thinly veiled 
argument in favor of independence,” which necessarily it was, for 
the addition to the Dominion’s functions of the right to treat di- 
rectly with other nations is the most important step in that direc- 
tion open to her. 

It would be a good thing if the Canadian Parliament would 
make a tour through the United States, as Mr. Butterworth has 
suggested in Congress they be invited to do. They should be able 
to see for themselves the contrast between our circumstances and 
the condition of a country of nearly equal capabilities, which has 
consented to remain the back-yard of a European power. Not 
“Annexation” nor even Commercial Union, but Independence is 
the first need of the Dominion; and that had better be achieved 
while her relations with England are cordial and friendly, than to 
wait for the inevitable quarrel which will rend them apart. 
Whatever may be our relations with the country, present or pros- 
pective, she should learn to stand on her own feet first, and take 
care of herself. It is her dependence upon Great Britain which 
suggests to onlookers that her only possible destiny is “‘ annexa- 
tion” to us, as soon as the increasing gravitation of interest and 
sentiment towards America becomes so strong as to be no longer 
consistent with the bond to England. But an Independent Can- 
ada would be recognized as capable of shaping her own destinies. 





THE judicial duel between the Home Rulers and their ene- 
mies, before the Special Commission in London, has been all the 
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week on volcanic ground. The Times seems to have selected the 
time for bringing forward the Parnell letters with a good deal of 
cunning. It waited until the disclosures of ‘Major Le Caron” 
had strengthened the confidence of its friends in his case, and 
roused the public to expect still more startling revelations. Then 
in this atmosphere of expectation, it approached the core of the 
controversy, and put on the stand the witnesses who were to tell 
how it became possessed of those documents which bear the sig- 
nature of Mr. Parnell, but are pronounced forgeries by him. Even 
Mr. Smalley is forced to admit in his Tribune dispatches, (Feb. 20), 
that the result thus far has been disastrous to its case. Its solic- 
itor and manager have been obliged to admit that they published 
those letters without really knowing where they came from. They 
got them from a zealous Irish politician on the Imperialist side 
named Houston, who obtained them through a Dr. Pigott, who for 
years has been notorious as a penniless adventurer in the newspa- 
per world of Dublin, and as ready for any dirty work which would 
pay him. But from whom Dr. Pigott got them, not even Mr. 
Houston could tell. And inthe opinion of a single expert in hand- 
writing The Times printed the letters, and refused to acknowledge 
its blunder when Mr. Parnell in the House of Commons denounced 
them as forgeries. Every Englishman in public life, whatever his 
party, has reason to denounce such reckless proceedings as consti- 
tuting a most dangerous precedent. It is Mr. Parnell who is the 
victim to-day; it may be Lord Salisbury or Lord Hartington to- 
morrow, when the Liberal papers may refuse to retract charges 
based on documents which they have denounced as forgeries. The 
Times has broken the “ rules of the game” as recognized by the 
English public, and the rules in this respect are wise ones. So 
there is more than the indications of a break-down of its case. 
There is an ugly precedent for any unscrupulous newsmonger, 
and provided by the first newspaper in England at that. 

The friends of The Times, Mr. Smalley says, fall back on the 
assurance that the editor or Mr. Walter have evidence to give, 
which will set this all right. But no evidence which is merely in- 
culpatery of Mr. Parnell will do so. It must be evidence which 
justifies both the publication of these letters, and the refusal to 
accept Mr. Parnell’s repudiation of them. If it were now proved 
that he was a member of the Invincibles, that would do nothing 
to break the force of the bad precedent. And where can such 
evidence be found, now that we know every step in the process 
by which The Times came into possession of these papers? 





THE Tories are having their laugh at the eviction of certain 
tenants on the Hawarden estates, directed by Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone in the absence of his father. They argue that if evictions 
are so wrong in Ireland, they cannot be right in England. There 
is a world of difference between the two cases. The English land- 
lord pays for the permanent improvements on his property. The 
Irish landlord makes none himself, and confiscates those of his 
tenants when heevicts them. The English tenant, if compelled to 
give up farming, has a choice of other occupations, the Irish tenant 
has no choice. lt is working on the land or starvation with him. 
The English law treats land as a commercial article, and with 
some justice, the Irish laws give the tenant “an estate in the land” 
with equal justice. It is to get possession of this estate that Irish 
landlords are taking advantage of the tenants, being in arrears 
through hard times. 

No doubt these Hawarden tenants thought they could do as 
they pleased because Mr. Gladstone dare not evict them. So some 
of Mr. Parnell’s Dublin tenants acted and thought, but he evicted 
them promptly and with the hearty approval of the whole of the 
Home Rule party. And the difference they recognized between 
Dublin houses and a Kerry farm is just as great in the case of the 
Hawarden evictions. The discussion raised by these Tory sneers 
probably will serve to make people look more closely into the 
Irish land situation, and that will be a good thing. 








THE French Administration crisis appears to be ended. M. 
Floquet and his associates resigned last week, upon an adverse vote 
of a minor character in the Chamber of Deputies, and after inef- 
fectual efforts by M. Meline to get a Cabinet together, one has 
now been formed with M. Tirard as premier, M. Rouvier as Minis- 
ter of Finance, and M. de Freycinet as Minister of War. Meantime, 
peace and order are preserved, and the terrible Boulanger has not 
broken loose. The pressure is very great in Paris to have no dis- 
turbances now, until the great Exposition has been quietly, and— 
to Paris—profitably, held. The desire for this influences even some 
of the gamblers in affairs who are behind Boulangism. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw YorK. 


A CONSIDERABLE falling off in business activity, as com- 

pared with previous weeks, has marked the course of busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. The decline reached both the stock 
and bond markets, and was due partly to the uncertainty attend- 
ing the efforts to secure the assent of all the important Western 
roads to the Presidents’ Agreement, and partly to the fact that 
after the considerable rise which had taken place in so many 
stocks, the buying force was somewhat exhausted. It was inti- 
mated last week that after the severe handling that the stocks of 
the C. B. & Q. company and the Illinois Central had received in 
the market, the officers of those companies would probably be in 
a more tractable mood than they had been, and so it proved. The 
C. B. & Q. directors did not wait any longer for other companies 
to sign the Agreement, as they had before announced it would be 
necessary for them to do. When their stock had been driven be- 
low par, and seemed threatening to go lower still, they declared 
their readiness to sign, and President Perkins did sign. The II- 
linois Central directors debated, but at least there were no more 
notes of defiance heard from that direction. 

The question naturally comes up at this stage what effect can 
the Agreement, in whatever form it may finally take, have on the 
earnings of the roads? Looking at the matter coolly, the conclu- 
sion must be that, in itself, it can have none. The railroad men 
themselves say that conditions are not changed, Agreement or no 
Agreement, ‘There is nothing in such a document which can en- 
force itself. It must depend upon the voluntary action of the 
parties to it, and if they do not observe good faith that is the end 
of the matter. There is no tribunal to which appeal can be made, 
or at least no tribunal which can enforce a penalty. But the act- 
ual good accomplished is in the coercive force exerted by an 
aroused public sentiment on the railroad managers, the evidence 
of which is this very effort to form a more binding compact be- 
tween them, and which has had the effect of stopping very much 
of the ruinous rate-cutting which they were directing against each 
other, and has quite checked the aggressive spirit which was de- 
vising more and more hostile extensions of roads into each other’s 
territory. If the railroad men could be held up to their engage- 
ments as strongly as they have been since the first of the year, it 
would need no new combinations to improve the situation among 
the western roads; and it is equally certain that no mere paper 
agreement will avert from them all the harmful consequences of 
the ruinous over-construction which has been going on for three 
years past. Only time and better management will do that. 

Hence it seems that there is not much bullish feeling on the 
granger stocks, no matter what the outcome of the new compact 
may be. Roads which have a good deal of corn to haul ought to 
get some large earnings out of that; but as corn is so low in price 
and therefore unable to bear high transport rates, more work 
must be done for less money than would otherwise be the case. 
The wheat roads might do better on rates, since wheat is high, 
but the testimony of provincial bankers and others who have 
close business relations with the farmers of the spring wheat sec- 
tion is that the wheat is nearly all hauled out. When Hutchinson 
made his famous corner in September wheat, and the price of all 
the other options went up correspondingly, the farmers of the 
Northwest felt that the happy days of dollar wheat had come back 
to them again. But being uncertain how long they would last, 
there was a rush to get their grain to market, and in many cases 
even the seed wheat was sold, the farmer thinking to buy it back 
cheaper when the manipulation of the Chicago markets should be 
over. There has been no chance since. The spring wheat region 


has been swept bare of the grain, and though the price of the 
May option has been rushed up in the past ten days to $1.12 at 
Chicago, it has brought out comparatively little grain. The roads, 
therefore, which depend much on hauling wheat have little to ex- 
pect in the way of earnings from that source between now and the 
gathering of the next crop. 
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The other group of roads which must face declining earnings, 
apparently, for some time to come, are the coal carriers. Such a 
winter as we have had is almost without parallel, and the coal 
which was expected to be consumed during December, January, 
and February, will certainly not be consumed in the later months. 
The stock reported to be on hand now is larger than in any year 
since 1885, and the comparison with last year is very striking. 
January 31st last year there was only the insignificant amount of 
95,000 tons on hand; this year the amount is over 800,000 tons. 
To meet this congestion of the markets prices have been reduced, 
and a restriction of work at the collieries during the coming month 
to four days per week has been ordered. This does not promise 
well for the earnings of the anthracite carriers, and as they must 
make comparison this year with the phenomenal prosperity of last 
year, the comparison is not likely to be such as will help raise the 
quotations for the securities in the stock market. Hence there is 
a latent bearish seutiment in respect to these stocks, but the great 
strength of the market generally has made operators cautious 
about closing anything in them on the bear side. It is rumored 
that the Standard Oil party have been left with a heavy load of 
Lackawanna on hand, particularly Mr. Rockefeller. He is agen- 
tleman who can take care of himself pretty well, which is rather 
fortunate, since the old hands who have so long controlled the 
movements of Lackawanna in the market have generally made it 
very uncomfortable for any outsider who took an extra load of the 
stock on hand. The resignation of Mr. Gould from the directory 
of the company is considered to be due partly to his bad health 
and partly to the unfriendly relations between President Sloan 
and Mr. George Gould, which originated over Missouri Pacific af- 
fairs. The evidence is very striking that Mr. Gould has at last 
found some one who can dominate him, and it is his son George. 
Every one of Mr. Gould’s old associates that Mr. George Gould 
does not like is finding this out. 

It would not be surprising if the general market experienced 
some decline, but with money so cheap as it is, the decline is not 
likely to be great. When West Shore 4 per cent. bonds sell above 
106, it shows there must be a large amount of money available 
both for investment and speculation ; and the idea is growing 
that while there may be some reaction in prices, there will be a 
re-starting of the bull movement and an improvement in general 
business, when the new Administration comes in. If an extra 
session be called, large expenditures may be authorized, which 
would certainly be discounted in their expected effects, by a rise 
in the price of stocks ; and if there be no extra session, there is at 
least the feeling of stability to go upon which comes from the con- 
viction that existing conditions will not be disturbed. 








THE WOMEN’S PROHIBITION MOVEMENT. 


| Lainnaane four months the people of this Commonwealth will 

have to vote a second time on the proposal to establish a 
Prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages 
within its bounds. The previous time this question was submitted 
to the popular vote was during the first great movement towards 
the legal suppression of the liquor traffic. The Temperance Ref- 
ormation, which may be said to have begun in America ‘with Dr. 
Lyman Beecher’s ‘‘ Six Sermons” in 1826, was confined at first to 
the advocacy of total abstinence upon individuals. It was not un- 
til about 1846 that it took the shape of a Prohibitory movement, 
and from 1846 to 1856 was the era in which it won its early victo- 
ries in the field of politics. In 1854, when Pennsylvania voted 
against adopting the “ Maine Law,” the excitement in behalf of 
that policy was at its height. In the years which followed it sub- 
sided rapidly, and the discussion of the slavery question took its 
place in public interest. Several States which had voted for Pro- 
hibition abandoned that ground afterwards, notably Massachu- 
setts, on finding that the law could not be enforced in cities of 
considerable size. Maine and Vermont alone remained faithful to 
that policy, and carried it over into the new era of prohibitory 
agitation. 

With the abatement of the excitement over the questions 
raised by the War, the prohibitory movement took a fresh start, 
and with very notable modifications of method. From the time 
of the Women’s Crusade against the saloons of Ohio, there has 
been a prominence of organized effort among women which gives 
the agitation a novel character. The Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union has grown in numbers and influence with great rapid- 
ity, and its annual conventions are watched as events of the year. 





It is evident that there has been a great gain of energy and 
fervor through the accession of so many women to the ranks of 
the active Prohibitionists. They indeed constitute its present 
strength. But it is not equally clear that the movement has 
gained equally in its claims to public respect in the matter of 
common sense and of tolerance. These are not the strong points 
of the sex, when they are actively and earnestly engaged in the 
discussion of public questions. They are apt to make up their 
minds without any of the reservations to which men accustom 
themselves in such matters. They have little feeling for degrees 
of probability, little capacity for that detachment from their own 
opinions which is needful to keep convictions from running into 
extravagance. Hence the comparative rarity of the sense of hu- 
mor among them, while they never have been behind men in wit. 

Besides this, through their general want of breadth of ex- 
perience of life, any cause in which they are interested is certain 
to fill up their whole horizon of thought. They lack a sense of 
the proportion of things, and speak as though the one reform on 
which they have set their hearts were the sure harbinger of the 
millennium. To appraise the comparative weight of the social 
evils which oppress our American society would be no light mat- 
ter. But it certainly requires a very narrow range of observation 
to reach the conclusion that intemperance is the chief root of our 
evils, and that by making us as temperate as the Turks we shall 
be brought far on the road to Christian perfection. Yet this is ex- 
actly the atmosphere of the agitation. 

But it is these very faults which make the prohibitory move- 
ment of our times most likely to succeed. People who feel them- 
selves defective in moral enthusiasm are apt to look up witha 
certain unquestioning reverence to those who have a great deal of 
it. The Oriental respect for mere zeal, which has played so great 
a part in the religious history of the East, is by no means unknown 
in the West, distinctly as it is discountenanced in the New Testa- 
ment. It has rather grown upon us since Dr. Arnold began 
preaching the gospel of earnestness, and Hughes and Kingsley re- 
peated the message in such varied shapes. It has lost nothing 
through the growth of Carlyle’s influence. But it is not a whit 
less dangerous than when the sect of the Zealots grew to such 
power and influence that they were able to carry the Jewish peo- 
ple onward in the career of ruin. Robespierre, the modern type 
of the Zealot, is always a possibility; and a purer-minded and 
more unselfish man never gave his life to a cause he thought that 
of God and of truth. 

“To be zealously affected in a good work is a good thing.” 
But to be zealously affected in behalf of half-truths and crude re- 
forms is a very mischievous thing, and woman’s capacity for zeal 
in any cause makes her zealous and organized interference for the 
settlement of great social problems a thing to be regarded criti- 
cally in each case. And yet it has not been so considered in 
the present case. Although the commonwealth and the nation 
unite in pronouncing that she has not the qualities which consti- 
tute fitness for the possession of the suffrage, she is accepted as a 
leader who is to direct men in the exercise of the suffrage. And 
the amount of social stir thus created is regarded as constituting 
sufficient evidence of the righteousness of the cause she advocates, 

Here it is time to call a halt. If we are to have Prohibition 
in this country, or in this State, it should be brought about by dif- 
ferent methods. It is a question for the soberest and most earnes 
discussion, quite apart from the exaggerations and the appeals to 
emotional sympathy which have attended the discussion thus far. 








THE POEMS OF EMMA LAZARUS. 


_— writings of Emma Lazarus! may be divided into two 
groups, corresponding very closely to two periods of her 
soul-life; whereof the dividing line is the year (1879-80) of the 
revival of anti-Jewish demonstrations throughout Northeastern 
Europe, and especially and most cruelly in Russia, 

These periods may be termed, with relation not only to sub- 


1 Born July 22, 1849; Died November 19th, 1887, 
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jects treated and methods of treatment, but as well to inspiring 
influences, the Hellenic and the Hebraic; the former being the 
earlier and longer, and the more fruitful in the number of its pro- 
ductions; the latter and richer, having been cut short by the 
poet’s untimely death. 

This division is indicated in the arrangement of the two vol- 
umes,! wherein the sisters of the dead singer have reproduced, 
with a well-written and sympathetic memoir, such of her verses 
as they had reason to believe she would not have been unwilling 
to have preserved in permanent form. For much that had been 
written by one whose first book (1867) contained the outpourings 
of a girl between her fourteenth and seventeenth years of life; 
and whose second book (‘“‘Admetus and Other Poems,” 1871) was 
given to the press before she had completed her twenty-first year ; 
was necessarily condemned by the severer judgment of ripened 
experience. We could have wished, however, that the criticism 
of the poet or of her literary executors, had spared such of the 
earlier poems as ‘‘ Orpheus,”’ “ The Garden of Adonis,” ‘‘ Dreams,” 
“‘ Wings,” “ Realities”; which, with a little of the crudity but 
much more of the vigor and freshness of youth, exhibit the same 
purity and singleness of thought, delicate fancy, human sympa- 
thy, and refined grace of diction, that in “Admetus ” and “ Tann- 
hauser”’ won the instant admiration and grateful recognition of 
critics and lovers of pure English verse at home and abroad, The 
“Admetus” of Emma Lazarus will not suffer by comparison with 
either Browning’s or William Morris’s treatment of the same 
theme. Perhaps it is the truer insight of her woman’s nature 
that makes her represent the king as an unconscious and unwill- 
ing recipient of the new life gained by the sacrifice of his queen’s, 
Her Alcides too, lightly and delicately yet withal vigorously 
sketched, is an original creation; and to our mind, by far the no- 
blest delineation of the hero. 

‘“‘ Epochs,” a thoughtful and thought-awakening cycle of 
poems, reprinted from the edition of 1871, takes for its motto, a 
sentence from the poet’s friend, Emerson: ‘‘ The epochs of our 
life are not in the visible facts, but in the silent thoughts by the 
wayside as we walk.” Full of the poet’s subjectivity, they clearly 
reveal the exquisite sensitiveness of her soul, the richness of its 
inner life, and its power of intimate communion with nature ; to- 
gether with a hint of the passionate sympathy with suffering, that 
later, fired her Jewish poems. We have but space to cite from 
the opening and concluding poems. The first is entitled ‘ Youth.” 
The stainless June sky, faint, gray-blue dewy mists, warm sun- 
light, the rippling laugh of unseen rills, weeds delicate-flowered, 
a murmur and a singing manifold— 

“ What simple things be these the soul to raise 
To bounding joy, and make young pulses beat 
With nameless pleasure, finding life so sweet. 


“On such a golden morning forth there floats, 


The mystic-winged and flickering butterfly, 

A human soul that hovers giddily 

Above the gardens of earth’s paradise 

Nor dreams of fairer fields or loftier skies.” 
The last is called ‘‘ Peace.” 


“The calm outgoing of a long, rich day, 
Checkered with storm and sunshine, gloom and light 


On such a golden evening forth there floats, 


The mystic-winged and flickering butterfly, 
A human soul, that drifts at liberty, 
Ah! who can tell to what strange paradise, 
To what undreamed-of flelds and lofty skies!” 


Of later poems, the most powerful is that entitled “‘ A Masque 
of Venice,” a posthumous publication reprinted from the Century 
magazine. It is a weird but nevertheless gracefully wrought fan- 
tasy, reminding us of Poe at his best. 

But had Emma Lazarus given us only beautiful remodellings 
of Grecian myth and medieval legend, sweet, sympathetic pic- 
tures of the inner life, poetic descriptions of nature that gild the 
“‘ Fog” and glorify the ‘‘ Morning,”—even patriotic lyrics and ele- 
gies like ‘‘ Heroes,” “‘How Long?” ‘‘ The South,” “ Sunrise,” 
which breathe a profound love of country, and a lofty aspiration 
for its future,—her place in the history of song would not have 
been that eminence whereto her response to the call of a stern 
hour suddenly lifted her. From the savage land of the Tsar 
came the despairing cry of a people over whom once again swept 
the terrible tide of undeserved hatred and bitter persecution. 
Humanity shuddered to hear of the nameless wrongs done in Mos- 
cow and Warsaw, in the towns and villages of Bulgaria and Ser- 
viaand Roumania. France, England, America, voiced their protest 
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against the cruelties inflicted upon helpless human beings in the 
name of the religion of love. But to Emma Lazarus, that cry of 
despair came with an unusual force. It was the voice of her mur- 
dered brothers, of her outraged sisters. 

It came to her, as of old the cry of the oppressed people to 
Deborah: “’Uri! ’uri! dabberi shir!—Awake! Awake! Pour 
forth thy song!” The Jewess that had slumbered in the groves 
of Arcadia, forgetting Zion, forgetting the exiles by the rivers of 
Babel, did indeed ‘awake and sing.” Rang out a burst of im- 
passioned prophecy, whereof the like had not been heard since the 
Spain of Torquemada dashed from Israel’s hand the harp the 
kindly Moor had bidden him lift from off the willow-bough. No 
longer was the mocking, cynical Heine, ‘‘ Heine, the Greek, Heine 
the Jew, Heine the Romanticist ” the chief poet of Judaic blood— 
but prophet and psalmist, Gabirol, Ben Ezra, Hallevi, spoke to her 
—— her word. She heard “ The Crowing of the Red 

ock ”— 
“Across the Eastern sky has glowed 
The flicker of a blood-red dawn, 
Once more the clarion cock has crowed, 
Once more the sword of Christ is drawn. 
A million burning roof-trees light 
The world-wide path of Israel’s flight.” 

In ‘‘ The New Year,” written for the Jewish festival of Rosh- 
Hashanah, 5643 (1882), she sings with glowing enthusiasm of what 
she had before deemed lifeless forms, and pictures the steadfast 
heroism of the martyrs to whom these forms were indeed a living 
inspiration— 

“High above flood and fire ye held the scroll, 
Out of the depths ye published still the Word. 
No bodily pang had power to swerve your soul: 
Ye in a cynic age of crumbling faiths 
Lived to bear witness to the living Lord, 
Or died a thousand deaths. 
“Kindle the silver candle’s seven rays, 
Offer the first fruits of the clustered bowers 
The garnered spoil of bees. With prayer and praise 
Rejoice that once more tried, once more we prove 
How strength of supreme suffering still is ours 
For Truth and Law and Love.” 


The identification of the poet with her people iscomplete. It 
is “‘ we,” who perform the prescribed festal rites, who suffer, and 
who rejoice in the choice of suffering rather than betrayal of a 
divine trust. 

“The Banner of the Jew” is a trumpet call for the restora- 
tion of Palestinian nationality, which became the enthusiastic 
hope of the now ardent Jewess, the everpresent dream of the 
poet; and which she urged as well in various prose writings ; see- 
ing therein the only sure defense against recurring persecutions. 

‘““The Dance to Death,” is founded on an historical event 
of the fourteenth century. A five-act tragedy, it is yet but an 
episode in a single scene of the perpetual tragedy of Israel’s per- 
secutions. It exhibits both dramatic power, and a lofty poesy ; 
and would alone give the author an enduring name. The final ca- 
tastrophe, where the Jews of Nordhausen, condemned to perish 
by fire, pass to the platform above the flames, carrying in procession 
the sacred scrolls of the Law and singing hymns of joy, is por- 
trayed by direct and indirect action with surpassing skill, and 
conveys an impression of indescribable majesty—up to the very 
moment of the stage direction: ‘‘ Music ceases; a sound of crash- 
ing boards is heard and a great cry—HALLELUJAH!” The 
love episode of gentle Liebhaid Von Orb and the noble Prince 
William of Meissen, is given too, with tender grace and sweetness ; 
inviting literary contrast with the equally well-drawn love scenes 
between the pleasure-seeking John of Austria and the passionate 
Maria, in the poet’s earlier drama, ‘“‘ The Spagnoletto.” 

“ Gifts” and “The Choice” set forth in different ways the 
same idea: The Egyptian prays for wealth, the Grecian for beauty, 
the Roman for power—they obtain their wishes and decay with 
their perishing gifts. The Hebrew asks for Truth, and though at 
= cost of unending martyrdom, receives with Truth unending 
ife. 

Of the other poems which illustrate various historic, relig- 
ious and philosophic phases of Jewish life and thought, we can al- 
lude to but one more series: “‘ By the Waters of Babylon: Little 
Poems in Prose.” 

This group of pictures, in which reéchoes the elevated tone of 
Biblical poetry, has a melancholy interest as being almost the 


| latest effort of the poets in behalf of her people, penned while 


she was suffering with the pangs of an incurable malady. It is 
the culmination of her power as a writer, and merely from a liter- 
ary standpoint we must regret that she could not have been spared 
to enrich the English anthology with other poems in the same 
prose form. But herein spake not only the poet, but the prophet. 
Witness the concluding verses of ‘‘ The Sower.”’ 
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“12. Lo, his hands are not empty of grain, the strength of 
his arm is not spent. 

“13. What germ hast thou saved for the future, O miraculous 
Husbandman? ‘Tell me, thou Planter of Christhood and Islam ; 
tell me thou seed-bearing Israel ! ”’ 

Of the translations contained in these volumes, and particu- 
larly of those from the Hebrew poets of Moorish Spain, we could 
desire to speak at length, but space forbids more than mention of 
them. Emma Lazarus, as shown in the volumes before us, must 
be given high and unique place in the choir of English singers; but 
more than this, she has an exalted station among the lofty spirits 
who have voiced the sublime passion and inspiring hope of Israel. 

SoLoMoN SoLis-CoHEN. 








NOTES ON COMMON ROAD-MAKING.—II. 


sia kindest critic of American road-work may say that we 
rush from local turf and earths to corduroy, plank, gravel, 
cinders, stone in various forms, asphalt, and railway iron at last 
—in thriving, busy, ambitious, or fashionable neighborhoods— 
without exactly learning the merits of the various substances, re- 
jected in turn, though each in its place is useful. A profitable 
volume might be written upon the manipulation of our wealth of 
different road materials, but space, except for a hint, is lacking 
here. Pioneer settlers found tough prairie sward gave delightful 
wheeling and a perfect luxury while it lasted. Swarded avenues 
are not unknown in opulent gardening. 

Rich, arable regions, furnished by nature with good gravel for 
roads, are fortunate and ought to be happy. From the few traces 
in literature of the workings of the mind of John Loudon Mc- 
Adam, the celebrated road-mender,—whose repute suffers by the 
work his name is put to in this country—it will appear to the 
close student of American gravels, that he, too, had studied the 
behavior of small pebbly gravel in a road-bed, during his experi- 
ences on this side of the water. The pride of his method con- 
sisted in producing roads that wore smoothly for many years. 

McAdam wasa resolute reformer in road-making, with an infi- 
nite, natural, and cultivated sagacity for comprehending the high- 
way problem before him, without due regard to ancient prece- 
dents and landmarks. After proving his conclusions at home in 
Scotland, he was called into English road business when it lacked 
capable leadership, and while private enterprise, fettered by di- 
vided and ignorant local counsels, was swamped in half-finished 
undertakings and quagmires. During the pre-McAdamic age, 
British motherhood had been jolted over rough rock roads,—hy- 
bridized, since Czesar’s time, between Latin scholarship and the 
insular prejudices which kept impassable roads as a defense 
against invasion. This fit of barbarism had reasons for existing 
and still survives—wise statesmen will notice—in our rural dis- 
tricts. From the sufferings and longings for smooth traveling of 
centuries, subsequent railway panics were no doubt engendered. 
Before McAdam, leaders, blinded to all but their near-sighted in- 
terests, and those who wouldn’t see, were floundering together in 
roadside ditches. The mothers of England had cause for agita- 
tion and were ready to embrace any reasonable salvation from 
muddy and dangerous roads. If young Sir Henry Vane carried 
the “‘American ideas’”’ into British politics, then it was time for 
McAdam to bring liberal views into British road-making. Some 
say the levelling tendencies of the stalwart road-mender are still 
working in English society. For McAdam demonstrated to the 
men and women of Great Britain, that by lifting, rain-washing, 
breaking, fine and relaying the quarry of rocks they were burying 
in road-beds, and making outrageous wheeling where smart rob- 
bers could always get ahead of carriages, he could build two or 
three times as much splendid road from the same material. 

Whoever perceives that history repeats itself as to roads and 
other matters, wherever civilization is attempted, and suspects 
that over broad spaces of territory the United States have come 
to the point of needing thousands of men like McAdam to lift 
the nation out of its ruts, will be glad to learn more about him 
than can be told here. Whoever means business with our high- 
ways will find rules for road-work in the particular conditions sur- 
rounding each job, as McAdam did. He spent little time on im 
ages of perfection, left no books of his art—only an “ Essay,’ 
“Notes,” and “Observations.” He wrote mostly on the ground. 
Ditches for pipes, across his work, will show how it was done, as 
ditches expose the quality of modern “‘ Macadam.” 

American cities are burying twice as many stone in “ macad- 
amized” streets as are needed to make a perfect road. By the 
means of unthinking rock-crushers, following equally unscrupul- 
ous models from abroad, with a wealthy and heedless public for 
masters, the waste goes on with only more fatal facility. On a 
bottom of impervious clay, pit sand may be better to fill with than 
costly broken stone. 

Sand is finely granulated and assorted rock. Sharp sand, 
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kept level over a moist subsoil, with the wheels of vehicles adapted 
to it, will afford pleasanter and more durable footing, especially 
in winter, than many people are aware of. It is the long con- 
tinued attrition of travel, the rounding of the particles by wash- 
ing, and the stirring of foolish road-scrapers, which gives sand its 
dreadful reputation. Sand affords drainage and good enough 
foundation for the best stone-roads. 

The integrity of a road—all its smooth wearing qualities—de- 
pend, mainly, on the uniformity of its materials. Scattering 
stones in a sand or loam road a public nuisance. Likewise, 
portions of sand, loam, or clay, even so little as a barrow-load, or 
a shovel-full, in “ macadam ” work, are sure to produce flaws in 
its surface that will require mending. What untold millions have 
our iron men expended to get impurities out of their metal 
and how many lives have been lost by their failures to do it! It 
is inequalities in the material or settling at bottom that make 
stone-roads wear into hillocks and hollows. 

Mr. McAdam won his fame by breaking stone into homogene 
ous gravel. It was handled in laying so as to spread every shovel- 
full. Except in the roads he made, there may be no record of his 
nicety, and it is doubtful if all his labor was faithful to the law he 
read out of his rocks. But no one as nice as he in observing the 
quality of road-metals, will believe he did not calculate, while 
breaking refuse stone from fields, into smooth highway, that the 
hardest stones were the best, that some were too soft for his busi- 
ness, and that whatever they were, they could scarcely be broken 
too fine or mingled too thoroughly. 

It is on record, so that a good road laborer, arrived by the last 
ship from any part of Europe, will repeat McAdam’s idea, that 
“the biggest stone on a road must go through a 2} inch ring.” 
What does that mean? That he made roads of stone as large as 
that? Never! It means, simply, that he would have the large 
pieces of metal broken as small as that, to be sure of plenty of 
chips and dust to fill the interstices of his work as solid as a rock! 

Extraordinary stories are told of McAdam’s success in mak- 
ing beautiful roads with so thin a crust of stone as to seem in- 
credible to our practice and quite impossible by our methods. Our 
‘“* macadamizers”’ appear to work on the theory that the quality of 
their material or finished work is of no account so long as they give 
bulk or weight enough and they get paid by the yard or the ton. 
In some cities the finely broken stone is reserved for certain pre- 
ferred streets, while other streets are hard roads to travel. 

It will be remembered that McAdam worked in a moister cli- 
mate than ours, favorable to the settling and compacting of his 
six to ten inch layers of artificial gravel. That sharp gravel re- 
quired some water to help solidify its particles. ‘The phrase 
“binding material,” is not his. He needed neither the phrase nor 
the worthless alloy of mud and dust it stands for in modern road- 
work. “ Pure grit” may have been one of his expressions, for 
he must have known the tenacity with which the surfaces of 
freshly fractured rocks cling together under foot if broken small 
enough, and never lubricated with clay, loam, hard-pan, or the 
filthy scrapings of city streets. These stuffings are all in use here 
or there, under the name of “ binding material,” and all are alien 
to good roads. The nasty and perhaps dangerous custom of 
mingling the mud of old streets with new work is the criminal 
efflorescence which may be expected from years of reprehensible 
road practices passing without punishment. 

Could we learn that McAdam used broad tired carts to lay his 
artificial gravel, and roll the new work with the pressure of every 
load hauled upon it, the secret of his success in making a mile of 
botched old road build two of his own, would be as open as the 
day. He had less frost to shake his work than our northern States 
have. The South has the same natural advantage. He might 
have got the idea of broad tires from Germany, where, in his time 
and before railways, wheels a foot wide for freight were estab- 
lished by law, as six or eight inches for road-work ought to be es- 
tablished by common sense in this country. 

McAdam knew, as good road-menders every where know, that 
the surface of stone roads, finished to the acceptance of horse or 
man, will furnish, almost immediately, by wearing, more fine 
earthy matter, sand, clay, mud, and dust, than there is any de- 
mand for. 

The bogus American way of throwing down large and small, 
flat and angular stone—the refuse of quarries—careless of the 
many open spaces between them, and covering these, first with the 
coarsest size of crushed rock, following that with smaller and 
smaller sizes, in assorted layers, finishing “‘ number one macadam,” 
perhaps, with a dressing of rock-dust, was not the way McAdam 
did. It seems a survival rather of the unfittest methods he de- 
spised. He would have broken every one of those rocks to go 
through his ring. Were he to appear on earth to-day, he would 
set rock-crushers to steaming in the midst of such jobs. It was 
work of that same louse texture, filled in with slippery mud, that 
he delighted to pull up and build over again. The piling of each 
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size of stone in separate layers is an ancient wood-chopper’s de- 
vice to make their piles bulky and measure the more by having 
as much air in them as possible. Stone-crushers by the yard gain 
by measuring the sizes separately. Laborers understand this trick 
thoroughly. Honest Gillmore, while writing his book, seems a lit- 
tle puzzled by it, but the ponderous New York experiment of try- 
ing to roll layers of honey-combed work solid has gulled the easily 
gullable public and been accepted by road engineers as good prac- 
tice for twenty-five years. McAdam would build his road solid 
and water-tight in the first place, and then put the steam-roller on 
as a matter of superficial form—not skin deep. But that kind of 
street-work wouldn’t need repairs, and how could we manage city 
politics then ? 

We have some fine looking streets, however, while they are 
new. We take great pleasure in showing visiting strangers these 
streets, fresh with mud-starch and ironing from the steam roller. 
But why, pray, don’t they wear longer? What makes those de- 
pressions in them after two or three years? Why do they shake 
us so,—millions of assault and battery cases to the mile,—if any 
street contractor could be made responsible, or court would try the 
cases? Why do our favorite tender-foot horses prefer not to go 
into those rough old streets? Horses reason and children ask that 
question. 

Because of those spaces of air, aforesaid—that honey-comb 
arrangement of the road-material, left for so-called ‘‘ drainage.” 
Nature abhors a vacuum. Our work has “ fallen from the crust,” 
as children learn during early experiments in baking. The work 
was not as good as we thought it was. Rains, freezing and thaw- 
ing, the searching pressure of wheels trembling under city traffic, 
have destroyed the superficial road-roller polish we admired. Let 
us drive on some new street. 

When the lusty young fellow was throwing those bottom rocks 
down so carelessly, the old laborer knew what the result would 
be. He once worked with a man whose father wrought with Mce- 
Adam. But the salt has lost its savor, and labor takes comfort in 
the thought that its work only makes more labor! What does the 
contractor think ? 

The small flat stones in the bottom sink more in sand than the 
big ones do. In clay, softened by frost and water, they never stop 
sinking so long as they get thrust from above. Clay boils up 
among the loose stone causing the porous mass of broken rocks to 
slip beneath heavy loads and polish one another. Every city and 
rural township needs a highway scientist to study and explain 
these road geologies and slow earthquakes, 

Country roads are often too wide, and having no surface 
drainage are scoured out by water. Countrymen should learn to 
use stone in their water-bars, also iron pipes for surface drains. 
Neither city nor country should forget to break stone by hand upon 
occasion. Hammers are cheaper than horses’ feet or wagon-tires. 

But road-writing may be as long as our poor roads are, and as 
tedious for the public, Let the case go to the jury. 

Jas. B. OLCOTT. 

South Manchester, Conn. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


* now appears that Harvard University has begun to “ brack 

water” in the matter of the elective principle. It has made 
a pretty full and fair trial of the notion that men too young to be 
admitted to the legal responsibilities of manhood can be entrusted 
with the entire responsibility of directing and selecting their 
studies. The Board of Overseers at last are satisfied that there 
are limits to their capability in this respect. They have not in- 
terfered with the liberty of the students as regards the election of 
studies, except so far as to forbid attendance on more than three 
lectures or recitations on any one day, without special permission 
from the Dean. But they have ordered that some pains be taken 
to prevent students idling through the term, and then cramming 
to pass examinatious. To this end they order the Faculty to ex- 
act daily attendance, with a “‘ reasonable allowance of absences,” 
and that the professors and instructors enforce more regular at- 
tendance at the studies the student has elected. So long as the 
requirement to attend chapel was in foree, with a similar ‘‘reason- 
able allowance” of ‘‘ cuts,” this served to insure that the student 
ordinarily was on the ground, and in so far qualified to go on with 
his proper work. But as chapel attendance is now voluntary, the 
University, in the opinion of the Overseers, evidently has lost 
something through the cessation of this function. So they sub- 
stitute a daily report of presence every morning. 

* * 

EQUALLY important is the requirement that the professors and 
instructors shall distribute over the term that testing of the stu- 
dent’s attention and progress which is too generally remanded to 
the examinations which close it. It is certain that the best teacb- 





ers, in Harvard as elsewhere, do this; but the others probably 
leave a large margin for the practice of the cramming system, by 
which hard coaching, night and day, is made to atone for months 
spent in idleness or dissipation. Ambherst has in this respect the 
best system. It has no examinations at the end of either term or 
year, for those who are doing their duty ; and it ascertains who 
they are by constant and repeated testing through theterm., Ex- 
aminations are a penalty, to be paid at the opening of the next 
college year, and the classes go on with their work until the very 
eve of Commencement Day. 
* * * 

THE assassination of Mr. Arinori Mori, Minister of Education 
of Japan, on the day when the new Constitution was proclaimed, 
was a most unfortunate occurrence. It had no directly political 
significance, but was done by a religious fanatic, Buddhist or Shin- 
toist. Mr. Mori was one of the ablest and most enlightened of 
the Mikado’s advisers. He spent several years in America as an 
attaché of the Japanese Embassy, and prepared a volume on “ Life 
and Resources in America,’ which was printed at Washington in 
1871. To him, we believe, we were indebted for the suggestion 
that we eliminate the irregularities of the English language, with 
a view to its becoming the language of the whole world. Under 
his efficient administration education has made rapid advances, 
and in the common schools of the Empire there are three and a 
third millions of children, about a third of them girls. Although 
not himself a Christian, Mr. Mori was one of those who regarded 
it as desirable that his country should adopt Christianity. This 
probably furnished the motive to his assassination. 








REVIEWS. 


By Max O’Rell and Jack 
New York: 


JONATHAN AND His CONTINENT. 
Allyn. Translated by Madam Paul Blouet. 
Cassell & Co. , 

W E are so accustomed of late years to be viewed by the Eng- 

lish eye, and to have our portrait done by the English pen, 
that it is a pleasant novelty to be reported by a man who has not 
always the grandiose ghost of London in his sight, and who is 
both able and willing to examine America as an independent fact, 
and not as an inferior England. The author of “John Bull and His 

Island” is nothing if not genial; and this unfailing good-temper, 

with a Frenchman's quick perceptive faculties and a ready sense 

of humor, renders him peculiarly fit for the, to our acute suscepti- 
bilities, very delicate task of criticizing America. When a French- 
man can,once cease to be a Parisian there is no one more open to 
fresh impressions, or more able to classify them effectively. ‘‘Jona- 
than and His Continent” is a book of impressions, jottings and 
disjointed criticism, rather than of facts and figures. We could 
hardly expect that ** Max O’Rell”’ should take America altogether 
seriously, and he gives us the cue by the opening sentence of his 
book: ‘* The population of America is sixty millions—mostly 
colonels!” And he tells us in a single line how much of the 
problem he has solved when he says, ‘There are Americans in 
plenty, but the American does not exist.’”” A man who has spent 
some time in New York, “ studying our institutions’ among the 
most polished and intellectual society our country affords, and 
then passes to the crudenesses, and, we regret to say, rudenesses, 
of a lecturing tour through the newer States, may be said to have 
seen the best and almost the worst of America. But inexhausti- 
ble good temper and a Frenchman’s shrug carries him triumph- 
antly through it all—the scorn of the ‘‘reduced duchesses’”’ who 
served the, to a Frenchman, incomprehensible jumble of food that 
constitutes the meals of a hotel in small interior towns; the harpy 
chambermaid who made him know his place when he asked for 
hot water; and the tremulent conductor who brawled a ferocious 
answer to his gentle queries. Apropos of the lack of filtered wa- 
ter in Southern hotels, he tells a delightful story which one may 
take or leave at discretion: “At Jacksonville I was waited upon 
by an extremely obliging negro. One day he brought me some wa- 
ter, put ice in it, and discreetly withdrew behind my chair. I took 
up the glass and minutely inspected the contents. ‘ Epaminondas!’ 
Icried. ‘Dat’s not my name, sah; I’mcalled Charles.’ ‘ Charles 
look at this water ; there is a snake in it.’ Charles took the glass, 
looked in it, and then, with a reassuring grin announced: ‘ It’s 
dead, sah.’ ‘ That is comforting,’ said I, ‘but it may have left 
eggs which will come to life by thousands inside me.’ Charles 
was facetious, and was not to be put out of countenance by sucha 
trifle. He took up the glass again, re-examined it, and replaced 
it on the table. ‘ Dere’s no danger, sah; it’s a male!’ he said.” 
In New York and Chicago the American ‘‘ rush ”’ astounds 
him. ‘“ Opposite my window at the Richelieu Hotel in Chicago, 
there was a railway station. Every ten minutes or so the local 
trains came and went. Each time the bell annouced the approach 
of a train I saw a crowd tear along the path to the station, and 
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leap into the carriages, taking them by storm. By leaving their 
offices half a minute earlier, these good people might have walked 
comfortably to the station, and saved themselves this breathless 
chase. . . . No repose for them: their life is a perpetual mo- 
tion, afrantic race. But it must be acknowledged that this fever- 
ish activity has made America what she is.”’ 

Of all our institutions perhaps the American newspaper is the 
one which makes the profoundest impression upon the inquiring 
Frenchman, though one cannot help suspecting that he has occa- 
sionally been its victim; with all his quickness he has not always 
quite ‘ caught on,” but has taken that peculiar form of American 
humor known as “newspaper wit’’ a little too seriously. Still 
the American press astounds him. He is breathless with amaze- 
ment at its enterprise, its variety, its cleverness, its vulgarity, its 
sensationalism, its uniqueness, and its cheapness. His imagina- 
tion is particularly captivated by the system of striking headings, 
with which we are only too familiar. How he entered into the 
humor of the thing the following anecdote will show. He was in 
New York during the trial of Jacob Sharp, but, “‘ One morning 
the newspapers were obliged to desist from their attacks: poor 
Jacob had passed away from earth. The same day I met the edi- 
tor of one of the large daily papers. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘here is a fine 
occasion for a grand head-line to-morrow ; you are not going to 
let it slip, I suppose.’ ‘What do you mean?’ ‘How can you 
ask? Why, Jacob gone up the ladder! of course.’ ‘Splendid!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I must have it. How much will you take for 
it?’ ‘I'll make you a present of it,’ Isaid. Next morning the 
death of the financier was told in two columns headed: vacob 
gone up the ladder !” 

On the subject of American fortunes he throws scepticism to 
the winds, and gives a list of American “ billionaires,” with their 
estimated revenue and capital, which might amuse some of the 
gentlemen whose names figure there. His imagination also riots 
in the picture of American luxury, and he mentions, apparently 
quite seriously, that “At a dinner party given recently at Delmon- 
ico’s I heard that each menu had a chain attached, consisting of 
pearls and diamonds, and valued at $1,000.” 

In speaking of American women of society, our friend “‘ Max” 
always proves himself the gallant Frenchman. “ French women 
are the only ones I know who can compare with the American 
lady in charm of conversation, and even then I am obliged to ad- 
mit two things: that the American women of intellectual society 
are often more natural than their French rivals, and that they 
make less effort to charm. In a word, with them you are amiable 
without having to be gallant, and none of those stereotyped com- 
pliments, which so often spoil the charm of a conversation be- 
tween a man and a woman, are expected of you.’”’ The American 
girl is sketched in the usual stereotyped lines. Indeed the sub- 
ject is too intricate and delicate to be fathomed by any foreigner 
in a six months’ visit, especially when taken with all the other 
“institutions.” 

The book on the whole is very entertaining. Its criticisms, 
if sometimes absurd, are often acute, sensible, and amiable, al- 
lowing for the frequent epigram. The sketch is not very much 
distorted, though occasionally the perspective is a little at fault, 
as when Colonel Robert Ingersoll looms large in the foreground 
as one of the most impressive figures of American society. But 
the little moral at the close is as wise as some of the preceding 
pages are witty, and deserves to be taken to heart by every Ameri- 
can reader, as touching the weak spot that makes prosperity and 
happiness often so far from synonymous in this country : 

“ The well-read, well-bred American is the most delightful of men; 
good society in America is the wittiest, most genial, and most hospitable 
I have met with. But the more I travel and the more I look at other na- 
tions, the more confirmed I am in my opinion, that the French are the 
happiest people on earth. The American is on the road to the possession of 
all that can contribute to the success and well-being of a nation, but he 
seems to me to have missed the path that leads to real happiness. His do- 
mestic joys are more shadowy than real. To live in a whirl is not to live 
well. Jonathan himself sometimes has his regrets at finding himself drawn 
into such a frantic race, but declares it is out of his power to hang back. If 
it were given to man to live twice on this planet, I should understand his 
living his first term Ql’ Américaine, so as to be able to enjoy quietly in his 
second existence the fruits of his toil in the first. Seeing that only one 
sojourn here is permitted us, I think the French are right in their study to 
make it a long and happy one.” 





VirGiu’s AENEID. The first Six Books. Translated into English 
Rhyme by Henry Hamilton. Pp. 197. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Hamilton, whose preface is dated Philadelphia, has un- 
dertaken a translation of the first half of the ASneid on a new 
plan. The bulk of his version is in the heroic rhymed couplet, as 
is the whole of that of Dryden. But he has cut loose from the 
pedantry of mere correctness in handling this metrical form to 
an extent which relieves the ear of its monotony. Besides this he 








renders the speeches generally into other metres, dactyllic, ana- 
pestic, etc. We do not think the effect always is happy, as the 
adaptation of metre to sense is not invariably appropriate. But 
the idea is worth the trouble of the experiment. 

In general we think Mr. Hamilton is controlled too much by 
the vocabulary of the school of Dryden and Pope, and has learnt 
too little of the post-Wordsworthians in this respect. Mr. Con- 
ington’s version in the metre of Marmion is the only modern 
translation he mentions in his preface. That of Mr. William Mor- 
ris was well worthy of his study, for while Mr. Morris has his own 
mannerisms and limitations, he at least has broken away from the 
unreal “ poetical vocabulary ” of the eighteenth century, and in 
general he is exact in his scholarship and close in his renderings. 
For sake of comparison we give the two renderings of the famous 
and beautiful passage, Ex cudent alii, etc., of which Macaulay 
has made such a splendid paraphrase in one of his “ Lays” : 

[Morris.] 
Others, I know, more tenderly may beat the breathing brass, 
And better from the marble block bring living looks to pass; 
Others may better plead the cause, may compass heaven’s face, 
And mark it out, and tell the stars their rising and their place: 
But thou, O Roman, look to it the folks of earth to sway ; 
For this shall be thy handicraft, peace on the world to lay, 
To spare the weak, to wear the proud by constant weight of war. 
[Hamilton.] 
I know that others with a softer grace 
May mould the breathing metals to their will, 
From marble better carve the living face, 
And causes plead with more rhetoric skill; 
Others I know may better map the skies, 
And trace the fitful planets as they rise : 
Roman, do thou remember to subdue 
And govern nations ; this be all thine art: 
With terms of peace thy subject realms renew, 
The conqnered spare, and crush the proud of heart. 

No one who knows the original will be content with either of 
these versions. But he also will recognize at once merits and 
mannerisms in both. “ Fitful planets” and “subject realms re- 
new ” in Mr. Hamilton’s rendering smack of Pope. But as a rule 
his language is natural and appropriate, and his translation spir- 
ited. He has taken the first six books by themselves because, in 
his view, they constitute a distinct poetical whole, the Odyssey of 
Virgil, as the last six are his Iliad. 

In his preface he calls attention to the extent to which Virgil 
employs alliteration and even isolated rhyme in his verse. The 
German students of the matter have shown this to be a common 
characteristic of all the Latin poets. There seems good reason to 
believe that the uld Latin poetry was written in rhyme, and con- 
trolled by accent and not by quantity. The classic forms of verse 
came in with Greek influence, but, as Horace observes, never su- 
perseded the Saturnian metres in popular affection. The latter 
were revived in the Latin hymns. 





DELIA BAcoN: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. By Theodore Bacon. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The subject of this biography offers one of the most pathetic 
pictures in our literature. Various of the best judges of intellec- 
tual foree—Emerson, Carlyle, Hawthorne, and many others— 
pronounced Miss Bacon a woman of genius, and it is as impossible 
as useless to attempt to decide what she might have done with 
that power if she had kept her reason. It is also practically im- 
possible at this day to conclude whether it was her misery and her 
extraordinary labors which drove her mad, or whether she had 
been singled out for that visitation through, so to speak, natural 
causes. Cynical people, who have always treated her cruelly, will 
continue to maintain no doubt that it was the dwelling upon such 
a revolutionary idea as the dethroning of Shakespeare which 
turned her brain, but her biographer—a member of her family—is 
not clear upon that point, and there seem to be people in numbers 
in these days, who hold in varying degrees to Miss Bacon’s 
opinions, who are about as sane as their fellows. That question 
will have to rest; but we agree with the writer of this book that 
it was time a dispassionate review of a remarkable character should 
be undertaken, and something like justice done to a woman of 
noble elevation, and of a courage so dauntless that to read her 
sad story is like witnessing some forlornly desperate Six Hundred 
Charge, in which the opposed forces are so disproportionate as to 
numb the sense. Whatever Miss Bacon became mentally during 
those years of London poverty in which she toiled over the book 
which was to be like a dynamite shell in the house of English lit- 
erature, she was at least in full vigor when the striking article 
which opened the discussion appeared in Putnam’s Magazine. 
There are many readers who will remember the effect produced 
by that article, and not only from its iconoclastic nature but be- 
cause of its splendid expressiveness. 

It is not to be doubted that if Miss Bacon had continued the 
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struggle on that line she would certainly have been read and ad- 
mired, whatever people might have thought of her opinions. But 
that, it seemed, was the very faintest initial point of her great 
idea. The unlikelihood of the man Shakespeare being the author 
of the Shakespearian plays(on which the Putnam article dwelt so 
eloquently) was the least matter of interest to her in the discus- 
sion. What she really aimed to elucidate was the correspond- 
ences existing between the plays and the accepted works of Fran- 
cis Bacon with, as she thought, the resistless corollary of that 
search,—and here the world quite failed to follow her. The es- 
pecial value of this book is the history it gives of Miss Bacon’s 
struggle to make the world listen. Hardly any man has shown 
the strength that this frail and wofully diseased woman evinced 
during a long series of weary years. Her aims were the highest 
and purest ; she believed in all sincerity that she was laboring in 
the best interests of mankind; and she gave herself willingly to 
the sacrifice, for crazy or not she knew that she was slowly dying. 
Often half-starved, in winter sometimes even unable to afford her- 
self a fire, yet writing on the dreadful book, bundled-up in bed to 
keep a semblance of warmth in her chilled limbs,--in that man- 
ner she lived, and toiled, for an idea. Nowhere else have the 
facts been so fully detailed as in this biography of Mr. Bacon’s, 
and the volume also contains a number of valuable letters from 
eminent persons bearing on the business, and now printed for the 
firsttime. Those of Hawthorne we have found particularly inter- 
esting. Hawthorne treated the unhappy woman with unfailing 
kindness and consideration, even when,—through the no longer 
to be doubted progress of her malady,—she repaid his kindness 
with seeming ingratitude; and nothing in all his life places his 
character in a finer light than the letters here given. 





Mr. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, and Other Georgia Folk. By Rich- 
ard M. Johnston, author of ‘‘ Old Mark Langston,” “ Dukes- 
borough Tales,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Johnston, who has left his native State, and become a 
Baltimorean, certainly has carried with him a very true affection 
for Georgia, and a very lively interest in her types of character. 
His types, it is true, are not taken from the highly refined and 
educated classes, and the average Southerner of that class is apt 
to resent the “ poor white stories’’ as giving outsiders an idea that 
the dialectic speech and the narrow range of ideas of the small 
farmer and planter are characteristic of the whole people. This 
is needless sensitiveness, as nobody now confounds the speakers 
of local dialects with the whole population. And certainly the 
abengpee net elements in any community are not those which have 

een smoothed into uniformity by the attrition of boarding- 
schools and dress-coats. Mr. Cable, Miss Murfree, and Mr. John- 
ston followed the promptings of a right instinct, when they 
showed us human nature in the rough, in the common people of 
their respective States. And no one who has read their stories 
can have failed to acquired a more friendly interest in the States 
in question, through the disclosure of our common human nature 
in the free and unconventional expression which is ‘“ racy of the 
soil.” 

Mr. Johnston is not a great artist in the sense in which the 
Louisiana and Tennessee novelists are such. His situations lack 
variety. He avoids the portrayal of the deeper and more agitat- 
ing passions. Of the religion of his old neighbors he always speaks 
with respect ; but religion is rather a conventional matter in his 
stories. The present series seem to us not quite up to the level 
of the ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales,” but good of their kind. They are 
realistic in a very good sense. The good people are not polished 
so as to conceal the natural grain of the wood. And their joys 
and sorrows, loves and hates, are those of actual human beings of 
the same flesh and blood as ourselves. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


arose ge was the Greek who slept fifty-seven years ata 

stretch in a cave, and then returned to society. He was the 
counterpart of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus and our own Rip 
Van Winkle. In “ Raleigh Westgate, or Epimenides in Maine,” 
Miss Helen Kendrick Johnson has taken some liberties with the 
myth. Her lovers are each the spiritual similitude of two lovers 
in the first ages of Maine’s colonial history. The hero is brought 
up in an old mansion on the seaside, of whose history the author- 
ess tells some quite incredible tales. He finds among his house- 
hold goods a portrait, with which he is in love. On his father’s 
death he is obliged to take to book-peddling, and in a village 
schoolmistress he discovers what seems the original of a picture 
two hundred years old. She is the descendant of the original, 
and after various loving episodes she consents to take him and his 
belongings as her own. The love-making, though not very well 


portrayed, is the best thing in the book, and gains little from the 
mythical background. The book-peddling is about the worst, the 





characters thus brought in degenerating into types. The wicked 
Lieutenant Pepperell, who steals the picture and takes the wrong 
side in the war, is an impossibility. He is the ‘‘Vice” of the old 
English drama, not a human being. 

From Albert Cammermeyer, of Christiania, Norway, we have 
parts 6 and 7 of Olaf Amlie’s Norse Translation of Dr. Heinrich 
Schmid’s ‘“‘ Hand-book of Church History.”? They carry the story 
from the time of Luther’s stay in the Wartburg pretty well 
through the Reformation period. Of course, the point of view is 
that of a Lutheran of the Erlangen school,—‘ high” but not the 
highest in doctrinal conservatism. At times this distorts his 
view of things. Thus he does not class the Church of the Electo- 
rate of Hesse with the Reformed churches of Germany, although 
he describes its organization under the influences of a theologian 
who had studied at Zurich, its severe discipline, its democratic 
plan of church government, and other notes of the Reformed as 
contrasted with the Lutheran character. On this point Prof. 
Heppe, of Marburg, has left no room for two opinions. 

Recent numbers of Cassell’s National Library include: (1) Plu- 
tarch’s ‘‘ Lives of Numa, Sertorius, and Eumenes;;” and (2) “ Holy 
Living,” by Jeremy Taylor, in two parts,—a masterpiece of horta- 
tory divinity, by one of the greatest of prose-poets. It was 
written in 1650, when the author was in retirement because of his 
royalist principles, living at Golden Grove near Carmarthen, in 
Wales, As he had been taken prisoner in 1644 while serving as a 
Royalist army chaplain, his removal from his rectory was to be ex- 
pected. His ‘ Rules and Measures of Justice in Bargaining” 
are edifying reading for our times. They show his strength and 
his weakness. He was a superb stylist, and a fine casuist, but a 
shallow theologian. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


T the famous ‘Sunday Evenings” given during the winter 

months by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund C. Stedman at their home 

on East 26th St., there are always to be found some of the most 

interesting people in New York. Philadelphians who are fortun- 

ate enough to have the entree of the house of the Banker Poet, 
rake frequent visits for the purpose of enjoying his hospitality. 

Laurence Hutton, the literary reviewer of Harper’s Magazine, 
has in preparation an article in which he will embody some of 
the curious poetical inscriptions written by authors in presenta- 
tion-copies of their works. 

Richard Henry Stoddard, the veteran poet and critic, has 
been confined to a darkened room for some time, owing to the 
operations for cataract which he was recently obliged to undergo. 
It is believed that he will entirely recover his sight. 

Mr. George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St., Boston, will publish a 
volume consisting of selections from the published works of the 
celebrated New Testament Greek scholar, the late Prof. Ezra Ab- 
bot. The subscription price will be $2.75. 

Frank Dempster Sherman, the author of “ Madrigals and 
Catches,” and a well-known contributor to the Century ‘ Bric-a- 
brac,’”’ Saint Nicholas, Harper’s “ Drawer,” etc., is preparing a col- 
lection of his more sericus poems for publication. A third edition 
of ‘‘Madrigals and Catches” will soon be published by F. A. 
Stokes & Bro. Mr. Sherman is an instructor of mathematics in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. 

Mr. Arthur Stedman, son of E. C. Stedman, is his father’s as- 
sistant in the editorship of the valuable “ Library of American 
Literature,” now approaching completion. 

The Bok Syndicate Press, 23 Park Row, New York, conducts 
probably the largest business of the kind in America. Its lists of 
contributors and subscribers contain the names of the most suc- 
cessful writers and some of most popular newspapers of the day. 

Dr. J. Da Costa, of this city, has in his possession the MS. of a 
tragedy entitled ‘‘The Heretic,” which was written by his uncle, 
Judge Robert T. Conrad, for Edwin Forrest. The play was acted 
at the Arch St. Theatre about a quarter of a century ago; the 
part of the heroine being taken by Mrs. John Drew. It is said to 
possess even greater poetic and dramatic merit than the author’s 
“* Jack Cade.” 

The Normal Publishing Company recently removed its busi- 
ness from Lancaster, Pa., to No. 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Mr. W. Cushing has succeeded in making arrangements for 
the publication of his ‘‘Anonyms,” and the printers have com- 
menced work upon it. 

Mr. Chas. A. B. Shepard, of the Boston publishing house of 
Lee & Shepard, who died on the 26th of January, was one of the 
oldest and most popular members of the American book trade. 
While still a young man he was the senior member of the firm of 
Shepard, Clark & Brown; and after its dissolution in 1859 he 
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formed the partnership with Mr. Lee, which continued until Mr. 
Shepard’s death. He was about sixty years of age. 

Little, Brown & Co. will soon publish ‘‘ The Story of Hamlet 
and Ophelia,” by Frederika Gilchrist. 


The following meetings will be held in Paris the coming sum- 
mer in connection with the great Exposition: Congress of Geog- 
raphy, August 5-12; Association Frangaise, 8-15; Congrés 4 
Anthropologie, 19-26. 

The large edition of Prof. Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth,” prepared for this country, was soon exhausted, and a new 
supply had to be ordered by cable by the Macmillans. 

Brentano’s have opened a branch at No. 480 Strand, London, 
which they intend to make the headquarters of Americans in 
Europe, as is already the case with their house in Paris, by offer- 
ing them facilities for keeping informed of the doings of Ameri- 
can authors and publishers. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press a new work by Amélie 
Rives-Chanler, entitled ‘‘The Witness of the Sun.” Another 
work announced by this house is ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce in 
the United States,” by Mr. D. Convers. 

Messrs. Bromfield & Co. will henceforth be the publishers of 
the family biography of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and they will 
also undertake to complete the much talked-of “ Life of Christ.” 

Mr. A. M. Palmer, the theatrical manager, has declared his 
intention to respect the wishes of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
strongly objects to the production of ‘“ Robert Elsmere” on the 
stage. Mr. William Gillette has abandoned his project of drama- 
tizing the work for Mr. Palmer. But other speculators may not 
be so scrupulous. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is writing a tale of adventure in 
the South Seas, the serial publication of which will be commenced 
in the autumn. He is thinking of calling it ‘“‘ The Gaol-Bird.” 

The first volume of a history of the German Universities has 
been published at Stuttgart, by George Kaufmann, of the Univer- 
sity of Strasburg. 

The third volume of the revised edition of Chambers’s Ency- 
clopdia will be ready about the 1st of March. 

Peter Paul & Bro., Buffalo, publish immediately ‘‘ The Cham- 
pions of Agrarian Socialism and Their Teaching,” from the Ger- 
man of Rev. V. Cathrein. 

Tolstoi lately said to the Rev. T. Van Ness, an American, 
that he would write no more novels. ‘“‘ Those who read novels, 
the great mass of people,” he said, ‘read them for the story ; 
they do not look or care for the application. It is a too diluted 
way to speak the truth, and fails of success.” He is preparing a 
volume of selections from other writers in support of his favorite 
opinions. 

Mr. J. A. Froude, the historian, is the latest literarian to lay 
aside, temporarily, weightier work and indulge in the writing of 
fiction. He is reported to be writing a tale describing country 
life in Ireland a century ago. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue this month a classified cata- 
logue of their books by Western writers, from which it appears 
that nearly fifty of the authors whose works they publish come from 
at least as far West as Ohioand Illinois. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Gen. Lew Wallace, Joseph Kirkland, Rufus King, 
John Hay, Alice and Pheebe Cary, the Piatts, E. R. Sill, Edith M. 
Thomas, Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock), Bret Harte, 
Wm. D. Howells and ‘‘ Octave Thanet.” 

H. W. Nevinson’s “ Life of Schiller” will be the next volume 
in the Great Writers Series ; the “‘ Essays of William Hazlitt” will 
be the forthcoming issue in the Camelot Series; and the ‘ Poems 
of Dora Greenwell’ will come next in the Canterbury Poets 
Series. 

Mr. Ivan Panin is to print his lectures on Russian literature 
delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston, in a style uniform 
with his translations from Pushkin. 

Mr. C. Staniland Wake is about to issue through the house of 
George Redway, a book on ‘The Development of Marriage and 
Kinship.” 

Mr. Francis Galton’s new book on “ Natural Inheritance” 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It is 
well known that Mr. Galton has long been engaged upon certain 
problems that lie at the base of the science of heredity. This vol- 
ume contains the more important results, set forth with more 
completeness than has hitherto been possible, together with a large 
amount of new matter. 

The “ English-Persian Dictionary,” upon which Mr. A. M. 
Wollaston has been for many years engaged, is approaching com- 
pletion and will be published in the course of this year. 








_A novel entitled “Her Strange Fate,” from the pen of Miss 
Celia Logan, a former Philadelphian, will shortly be issued by Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co., New York. The strong dramatic plot is to be 
adapted immediately for the stage, and negotiations have been 
opened for the early production of the play at a New York theatre. 


_ The philosophical writer, Eduard Von Hartman will shortly 
issue a politico-historical work under the title of “ Zwei Jahr- 
zehnte Deutscher Politik.” 

“A Life of Thomas Guy,” combined with a history of the fam- 
ous Guy’s Hospital at London, is announced for publication by 
subscription. 

_. Mr. P. W. Clayden is writing a supplementary volume to his 
life of Rogers which will be called “Samuel Rogers and His Con- 
temporaries.” Mr. Clayden is one of the staff of the London 
Daily News. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, author of “Auld Licht Idylls,” is engaged 
upon a life of the late Mr. Russell of the Edinburgh Scotsman, the 
most influential journalist of his day in Scotland. 

_A short work, entitled “Galileo and his Judges,” has been 
written by Mr. F. Wegg Prosser, in reply to various criticisms on 
the case of Galileo. Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish it. 

Mr. Du Maurier has finished the illustrations for an edition-de- 
luxe of F. C. Phillips’s novel “As in a Looking Glass,” to be issued 
next month. 

Messrs. Kerr & Richardson of Glasgow are to bring out “A 
Complete Concordance to the Poems and Songs of Robert Burns,” 
compiled and edited by Mr. J. B. Reid. It will embrace 8,000 
words and contain 40,000 quotations. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


JRETUBHING to the question of prices paid by the magazines, 

the Literary World,—by whom the discussion was started,— 
says: “ Mr. W. J. Bok in one of his clever literary news letters 
=e sums up thus: ‘ Whatever may be said, I have positive 
and personal knowledge of three short stories recently purchased 
by the editors of three leading magazines—Harper’s, Scribner’s 
and the Century—for which $150 was paid. ‘The authors of the 
tales had never before contributed to magazines nor were they 
well-known in any branch of literature.’ ”’ 


The first number of the Magazine of Poetry, recently noticed 
in THE AMERICAN, Contains an article by Marion Harland, which 
is of especial interest to Philadelphians. It is a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Francis Howard Williams, a well-known resident of 
Germantown, and a frequent contributor to these columns, 


The People’s Cause, a monthly journal of “ Tariff Reform, Bal- 
lot Reform and Civil Service Reform,” has msde its appearance in 
New York. Mr. R. R. Bowker is its manager. 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson, in an article which will appear in Har- 
per’s Magazine for March, says that he cannot understand why 
people who travel for the sake of their health do not choose the 
winter-time for a visit to Norway. ‘And then the air!” he ex- 
claims. ‘There are no bacteria in that air.” 


Dr. Edward Eggleston reviews Prof. Bryce’s “American Com- 
monwealth,” under the title “A Full Length Portrait of the 
United States,” in the March Century. 


Shakespeariana will begin in an early number a “ Teacher’s 
Supplement,” designed as an exchange among teachers for sug- 
gestions, opinions and experiences in imparting instruction in 
English Literature by means of the works of Shakespeare as a 
text-book. 


Cardinal Manning has written for the March Forum an article 
opposing the reading of the Bible in the public schools. Dr. 
George P. Fisher of Yale will reply to the Cardinal. 

The object of J. Norman Lockyer’s paper on “ The Origin of 
Celestial Species” in Harper’s Magazine for March will be, in his 
own words, “to point out the high probability that the various 
light sources in the heavens have a meteoric origin; that is, that 
stones have fallen on the earth from heaven because the heavens 
are full of stones, and practically of nothing else, and that the lu- 
minosity of every kind of heavenly body is produced by meteorites 
differently aggregated and differently circumstanced in various 
realms of space.” 








ART NOTES. 
A LOAN collection of drawings and other works by the late F. 
O. C. Darley will be held early in March at the American 
Art Galleries in New York. The exhibition will be under the 
auspices of the Artists’ Mutual Aid Society, of which organization 
Mr. Darley wasa member. The proceeds will be added to the 
small sum which the society guarantees to the heirs of members, 
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but the main object of the exhibition is to honor the memory of 
the deceased artist. Darley was unquestionably the greatest illus- 
trator of his time, and in the sympathetic appreciation and 
graphic interpretation of an author’s ideas and intentions, he 
stands among the first. Many of his delineations of character 
have been accepted as conventional types and are used as such so 
commonly that we forget we are indebted to Darley’s genius and 
skill for giving them form and substance in black and white. His 
illustrations of Irving’s “ Rip Van Winkle,” of Judd’s “‘ Mar- 
garet,’”’ and other monumental works abound in figure-studies that 
have become the common property of the world of art. In the 
coming exhibition a number of the first studies and original draw- 
ings of these famous figures will be shown to the public for the 
first time. 

An exhibition of pictures by the erratic and uncertain Whistler 
will be opened at the Wunderlich galleries in New York next 
week. This is supposed to be the collection of the artist’s recent 
works which was to have been shown in connection with his 
“ Ten O’clock ” lectures on art. The lecture enterprise seems to 
be in a state of permanent suspense, as it were, but the pictures 
are here and will be exhibited, the announcement of the exhibi- 
tion having been judiciously deferred until the consignment actu- 
ally came to hand. As the collection includes paintings in oils 
and water colors, as well as etchings and drawings, an opportunity 
will be afforded to those who have doubts on the subject, to de- 
termine whether Mr. Whistler can use color or not. 

The sales at the Water Color and Etching Exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design will, it is believed, aggregate about 
$20,000. It will be seen that this involves the sale of a great 
many pictures when it is considered that including the etchings 
the prices paid will not probably average more than $50 each. 
Water colors are bright, desirable, and available for mural decora- 
tion. .They enrich and illuminate an apartment without giving 
it the air of a picture gallery, and the present collection has been 
made especially attractive in this way by the draperies, embellish- 
ments, and adornments arranged by the Society of Decorative Art 
at the Costume Ball given for the benefit of that organization. 
The pictures looked so pretty with such tasteful and luxurious 
environment that buyers were doubtless tempted to more liberal 
expenditure than they would otherwise have indulged in. _ 

The Evans Prize, the only honor offered in connection with 
the Water Color Exhibition, was awarded to G. W. Maynard, 
N. A., for his picture entitled ‘The Sirens.” This is a prize of 
$300, awarded by vote of members of the Water Color Society, to 
the ‘‘ best picture in water colors” without any limitation what- 
ever. Beside winning the prize ‘“ The Sirens” promptly sold at 
a higher price than any other picture noted in the catalogue, 
namely, $500. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Maynard was awarded the 
Temple Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition in 
1884. Furthermore, the Directors of the Academy have recently 
purchased his figure piece entitled “Sappho” in the current ex- 
hibition, the catalogue price for which is $800. 

Another picture bought by the Academy directors from the 
current exhibition is a still life and fruit subject by William M. 
Brown. Mr. Browun’s work is noted for microscopic fidelity in 
rendering textures and surfaces, and commands high prices, the 
catalogue figures in this case being $700. It is understood that 
both the purchases here mentioned are for the Temple Collection. 

An organization has been formed in Washington this week 
for the purpose of erecting in that city a portrait statue of Wil- 
liam W. Corcoran. The president of the association is Hugh Mc- 
Culloch. The first vice-president is George W. Childs. Among 
the promoters of the movement are George Bancroft, Horatio 
King, John Hay, E. Francis Riggs, Senators Morrill and Harris, 
and other leading members of the Washington community. With 
such support there need be little doubt that the undertaking will 
be promptly and satisfactorily carried through. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


| gt escapee ph Andrew D. White’s “‘ New Chapters in the 
Warfare of Science,” which are appearing in the Popular 
Science Monthly are admirable short essays for general reading. 
“¢ Demoniacal Possession’ and Insanity” begun in the Feb- 
ruary number, treats of the growth, from the time of Christ down 
to the eighteenth century, of the idea that madness, idiocy, and 
other forms of insanity are the direct results of demoniacal pos- 
session, most frequently of Satan himself. This doctrine, as Dr. 
White points out, encouraged and developed by the church, was 
impressed upon the popular mind by the aid of very realistic 
paintings, statues, ecclesiastical decorations, and other graphic 
representations of the Devil and his legions of imps. The popular 
horror inspired by these paintings, etc., led to severity, and then 








cruelty and torture in the treatment of the insane. The discovery 
of science that insanity is a bodily disease has swept away this 
terrible mass of error and led to the humane treatment and fre- 
quent cure of such cases. 


The Révue Scientifique has an article by M. Lagrange on the 
proper methods to be pursued in caring for the physical training 
of children below the age of 14 years. In the writer’s opinion, as 
training during that period should have for its object not perfec- 
tion of the muscular system, but the removal of obstacles to har- 
monious development, the only thing needful for such physical 
training is the provision of place and time in which children can 
engage, in each other’s company, in out-of-door plays. Until the 
age of 14 years, physical education should especially aim to re- 
move from the child all influences that may be in the way of the 
free expansion and growth of the body. Everything artificial, as 
gymnasium classes and apparatus, the writer would reject, to- 
gether with the complicated and violent motions which are in- 
volved in mapy sports. 

A supplement to the Pilot Chart of this month, published by 
the Hydrographic Office, contains an interesting account accom- 
panied by a chart showing the wanderings of an abandoned 
schooner, which was wrecked during the great ‘‘blizzard” of 
March 138, 1888. The course of the W. L. White illustrates the 
course of hundreds of other abandoned vessels, which are danger- 
ous to navigation, and which;present a very difficult problem to 
seamen. The number of derelict vessels in the North Atlantic 
during a single month is often 25, and very frequently reaches 45, 
It is obviously a matter of importance to keep track of the more 
important of these by means of charts based on reports from ves- 
sels which have sighted the wrecks. ‘This has been done in a 
thorough manner in the case of the schooner named above. Aban- 
doned off the New Jersey coast, the W. L. White fell in with the 
Gulf Stream and moved in a genera! north-easterly direction at a 
rate varying from 15 to 30 miles per day. After a cruise of over 
5,000 miles during a period of 10 months and 10 days she was cast 
“te " beach of one of the Hebrides Islands, off the coast of Scot- 
and. 

Science, for February 15, contains a brief notice of the mono- 
graph on the great storm of March, 1888, which was mentioned in 
these columns some time ago as being in preparation by the Bu- 
reau of Navigation. The report deals principally with marine 
features of the storm, as the ocean traveler is the one most in dan- 
ger from such visitations. The meteorological conditions prevail- 
ing along the Atlantic seaboard are represented very clearly by 
four charts, showing that, in a few words,the storm was the result 
of a cold wave from the northwest meeting and conflicting with a 
great stream of warm moist air carried by north-easterly winds 
from the surface of the Gulf Stream. The report is very full and 
accurate in showing the progress of the storm by observations of 
pressure, temperature, etc., made by the Weather Bureau. Mr. 
Hayden, the compiler of the monograph, recommends to atten- 
tion “‘the importance not only to our shipping interests, but to the 
people of all our great seaboard cities, of the establishment of tel- 
egraphic weather signal stations at out-laying points off the 
coast. 

Prof. Cleveland Abbe, in The Forum, comments upon the quiet 
assumption that the average man makes that climate and other 
natural phenomena are unchangeable and will always remain so. 
This assumption, Prof. Abbe says, is warranted by the facts. 
While undoubtedly the averages and extremes of temperature, 
rain-fall, cloudiness, etc., differ largely, from year to year, yet 
when epochs of any considerable duration are taken, it cannot be 
established that there has been any sensible change in the climate 
at any point of the earth’s surface during the past 2,000 years. 
This conclusion, if true, gives no basis for the much talked-of in- 
fluence upon the climate of a country produced by the growth or 
destruction of forests, the building of railroads, or the cultivation 
of crops over a wide extent of prairie. Great climatic changes 
are admitted by Prof. Abbe, during ages far distant in time, as 
demonstrated by geological records; but the general cause of all 
these, he maintains, is to be found simply in the progressive alter- - 
ation in the distribution of mountains, table-lands, continents, and 
oceans on the earth’s surface. 


The following lucid statement of the nature of an observer’s 
‘personal equation,” taken into account in all accurate astro- 
nomical work, is from the Popular Science Monthly: “It is quite 
generally known that the correction which each astronomer has 
to make to his observations, called his ‘ personal equation,’ repre- 
sénts the slight delay which occurs after his eye observes an event 
and before his hand records it. The time required for the passage 
of a nervous impulse from the retina to the brain, its translation 
there into terms of consviousness, the sending of a nervous im- 
pulse to the hand, and the setting in motion the muscles which 
move the recording-instrument, differs in different persons—hence 
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the personal nature of the correction. It is not so well known, 
however, that the personal equation of an observer is determined, 
not with reference to the actual time of the event, but with refer- 
ence to the time as observed by some particular observer, who is 
taken as a standard, his equation being arbitrarily assumed to be 
zero. Hence it sometimes occurs that a personal equation, is a 
minus quantity, but this does not signify that the observer antici- 
pates events: it shows only that he loses less time than the stan- 
dard man with whom he is compared.” 


CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
ITALIAN NICKNAMES. 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Ir is puzzling to a novice in the study of the history of art to 
find that the names by which he knows most of the Italian mas- 
ters are not their family names. He reads of Pietro Vannucci, 
and is surprised to discover after a time that he has known that 
artist before under the name of Perugino; or he sees an engrav- 
ing from a picture by Antonio Allegri, and afterwards hears a 
photograph spoken of as a Correggio. To one who lives in Italy 
this nomenclature seems most natural, as few are called by their 
proper names. 

The Italian masters are known to us either by their Christian 
names, as Giotto, Raphael, or Michael Angelo, or by corruptions 
of the baptismal name, as Masaccio,—“ great hulking Tom,” Rus- 
kin calls him,—Giorgione, and Domenichino. Others we know 
by names derived from their father’s trade or occupation, as An- 
drea del Sarto, Ghirlandajo, and Tintoretto. Some are called 
from their birthplaces or the cities of their adoption, as Luini, Ve- 
ronese, Caravaggio, Romano, and Sassoferrato. Lastly, a large 
number are known to posterity by nicknames,—soprannomi the 
Italians say,—received on account of some characteristic or physi- 
cal peculiarity, such as Verocchio, the true-eyed; Moretto, the 
dark-complexioned ; Riccio, the curly-haired ; and Pinturicchio, 
the little painter, or, as he was also called, Sordicchio, the little 
deaf man. 

Among Italians of to-day we find names used in the same 
way. Gentlemen and ladies are known to their neighbors and re- 
tainers, as well as to their friends, by their Christian names, The 
first question put to a new-comer is the familiar one from the cat- 
echism, ‘“‘What is your name?” and by that name he or she will 
hereafter be called. ‘Le Signora Nini’? may be a grandmother, 
but she still bears her baby name. ‘Il Signor Franceschino” 
may be old and bowed and gray-haired, but his nursery name 
will cling to him as long as he lives. Often the surname is so sel- 
dom used that it is almost forgotten. 

The corruption of the Christian name is also frequent. Our con- 
tadino is known far and wide as Pello, a contraction for Pietro, 
and our carpenter is called Tita, from Battista. We often hear 
young people called from their fathers’ trades, as in Germany: 
“‘ Lorenzo del Sarto,”’ the tailor’s Lawrence, or “ Giulia del Polla- 
juolo,” the poulterer’s Julia. Sometimes the occupation suggests 
the soprannome, which is not, strictly speaking, derived from it, 
as that of our wood merchant, who is called “ Il Stecchitin,” the 
little stick. 

Names from the place of residence or birth are very common, 
and sometimes the adjectival form is used. One often hears of Il 
Genovese, Il Triestino, Il Novarese. A man who worked for us 
was always called Sesto, and it was only after some months’ ac- 
quaintance that we learned that that was his place of abode, and 
not his real name. 

A great many soprannomi are personal, given on account of 
some peculiarity, but these are inherited by the children, neph- 
ews and nieces. I had a cook once who delighted in nicknames. 
She never called her husband by his classical name Oreste, but al- 
ways “Il Secco,” the dried-up one, aname singularly appropriate, 
as his face was yellow and wrinkled, like a dried apple. The 
butcher she called ‘‘ Il Guercio,” becaues he was cross-eyed, or as 
she would have said in the polite Tuscan phrase, because he 
looked in the cabbages. His rival across the street was ‘Il 
Zucco,” the squash, and I even saw a letter addressed to him by 
this name. If she did not know the soprannome of any one she 
saw, she invented one on the spur of the moment. A dapper little 
gentleman who called often she dubbed “Il Frustino,” the little 
whip; and a young lady who walked rather gingerly on her toes 
received the sobriquet of “ Signorina Tippi-Tappi ;”’ but the cli- 
max was reached when, one day, a neighbor’s daughter coming to 
call, whose red hair did not suit the cook’s taste, she announced 
her quite audibly as ‘‘ La Brutta,” the ugly woman. 
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AYS Professor Lanciani, director of excavations, in his valuable work on 
“ Ancient Rome :” “ Since it is impossible to turn up in Rome a hand- 


ful of earth without coming upon some unexpected find, it is easy to under- 
stand what an amount of discoveries must have been made by turning up 
270,000,000 cubic feet of that Jand of promise. A great wealth of archzo- 
logical treasures has been found, some of which are very remarkable and go 
a long way toward revealing the details of life in the days of the Roman 
fathers. It may be interesting to read a few statistics showing what has 
been discovered since 1872. The number of objects is almost countless, but 
among other things are 77 columns of rare marble, 405 works of art in 
bronze, 192 marble statues, 18 marble sarcophagi, 47 objects of gold, over 36,- 
000 coins, and an almost incredible amount of other relics in bone, glass, 
enamel, lead, ivory, copper, and stucco.” 


When the proposition for the right of Canada to make her own com- 
mercial treaties was before the House of Commons in 1882 it was defeated 
by about fifty votes. Last night it was defeated by only twenty-eight votes, 
and it is well-known that there are many men in the government ranks 
who favor the plan, but viewing the matter from a party standpoint they 
voted againt it. Of course, it is a most natural thing to desire that this 
country shall have the right to make her own regulations as respects her 
com merce with other countries, and it is in the nature of things with the 
ideas prevailing that she shall do so at a very early date. No prejudice or 
even arguments will long prevail over the common sense of such a proposi- 
tion. It is the desire of Canada to be an independent country, and no mat- 
ter how slowly she may move in that direction she still moves surely.—St. 
John (N. B.) Globe, 19th. 





Bishop Whittaker, of Philadelphia, who has just returned frem a visit 
to Cuba, declares that the Cubans would be very glad to enter the Union. 
He says: “ The sugar interests are depressed with the prospect of the in- 
creased growth of the sugar beet in the United States. Indeed the mercan- 
tile and agricultural communities generally exhibited a gloomy aspect. 
The trade with the United States is immense, while at Matanzas no less 
than twenty-three vessels were loading with sugar and molasses bound for 
the United States, and gentlemen from Philadelphia and New York were to 
be seen in both cities, especially in Havana, eagerly grasping for the grow- 
ing trade. The resources of Cuba are great and capable of very much larger 
development, the soi] being unusually productive.” 





At a thronged meeting of Harvard students last Tuesday evening, one 
of the overseers of the college, Mr. Roger Wolcott, made some decidedly 
interesting statements. One was that among the great body of Harvard 
graduates there was “a feeling of unrest at the laxity of discipline.” An- 
other was that, while the actual condition of things in the college was, on 
the whole, good, nevertheless there was “ opportunity for lazy or vicious 
men to avoid most of the work they were supposed to do.” The graduates 
were of the opinion, he said, that it was a mistake to leave freshmen en- 
tirely to their own devices, and that it was also a mistake to think that an 
education “ could be got out of a few spasmodic spurts of work just before 
the examinations.” Apparently, however, Overseer Wolcott’s explanations 
and arguments failed to reconcile his undergraduate audience to the pro- 
posed tightening of the reins._-Hartford Courant, 16th. 





Cablegrams to the New York Herald from Berlin and Paris report Bis- 
marck and De Lesseps both in bad health. As to the former, it is said that 
“ his attack of neuralgia is complicated with rheumatism, renal disorder, 
want of appetite, and insomnia. He continues to work against the advice 
of his doctors. His visits to the Chancellerie are marked with frequent out- 
bursts of passion and other evidences of extreme irritability. Apart from 
his morbid physical condition, party intrigues aiming to sap his influence 
with the Emperor worry the chancellor more than ever.” As to M. de Les- 
seps, ‘hitherto he has defied his years, but old age bas suddenly fallen 
upon him with the collapse of the Panama Canal scheme. His daily levees 
have ceased, and his family will not allow visitors to refer to the Panama 
Canal. It is reported that he is going to end his days in his villa at Isma- 
ilia.. At any rate, his active career is over. If a new company is ever 


a M. Christophe, the governor of the Crédit Foncier, will be presi- 
ent. 
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